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EMPERANCE LINE of 


PACKETS from LONDON to AUSTRALIA.— 
For ADELAIDE and PORT PHILLIP, the splendid, 
new, first-class ship LUCONIA, 960 tons burden, to 
sail in OctoBer. This very beautiful vessel sustains the high cha- 
racter which this line has hitherto borne. Her "tween decks are 
7 feet 6 in height, with ample width of beam, carries a surgeon, 
and is fitted with baths and washhouses. A well-selected library 
will be put on board. — For Freight or Passage apply to 
GRIFFITHS, NEWCOMBE, and Co., 27, Rood-lane, Fenchurch- 
strect, London. 


—— 


EMPERANCE LINE of 
PACKETS from LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
with guarantee to land passengers and their luggage. 
~—For PORT PHILLIP and SYDNEY, the splendid, 
new, British -built GRAHAM, 668 tons register, A | 15 years; 
lying in the East Docks. The attention of passengers is re- 
quested to the admirable arrangements of this vessel. The most 
t system of ventilation will be adopted, the cabins will be 
and commodious, baths and washhouses will be erected on 
decks, and a library of 200 volumes will be supplied for the pas- 
sengers’ use. Carries a surgeon. Price for single men or for 
families, £31 per adult.—For Freight or Passage apply to GRIF- 
FITHS, NEWCOMBE, and Co., 27, Rood-lane, Fenchurch-street. 
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BED-ROOM, or BED and SITTING- 
ROOM to LET, well-furnished, with or without Partial 


Board. Terms moderate.—Apply, W. G., 15, Shrubland-road, 


Walston. 


T QO DRAPERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
BENNETT BROTHERS, of Blandford, are in immediate 


want of a Steady, Active YUUNG MAN, for the Print and Stuff 
Departinents. 
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EDMUND BOGGIS and SON, Drapers, Diss, have a 
Vacancy for a well-educated YOUTH as an APPRENTICE. 


ANTED, in a Small Family, a com- 
petent and conscientious SERVANT of ALL WORK, 


Apply at No. 17, Stonefield-street, Cloudesley-square, Islington, 
within ten days, between | and 5. 


ANTED, by a Young Lady, in her 
Twenty-second Year, a STTUATION in a School or Family. 
She is fully competent to impart a solid English Education, with 
French, Music, and Drawing. Highly respectable references can 
be given. Address, T. R., 1, Hornsey-lane, Highgate, Middlesex. 


WANTED, a Respectable YOUNG MAN, of good address, 
and of thorough business habits, in the above line.— Apply, 
Post-paid, AUGUSTUS LANKESTER, 157, High-street, South- 
ampton. 
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O MILLINERS AND MANTLE 


MAKERS. — WANTED immediately, an Industrious, 
Active Young Lady, as Milliner and Mantle Maker, for a com- 
fortable and permanent Situation. — Apply to Messrs. VICK- 
RIDGE, Family Drapers, &c., High-street, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 
Show-rooms for Shawls, Manties, and Millinery. ?’.S.—A mem- 
ber of a Christian church prefered. Also, an Improver Wanted. 


O EARNEST, UNEMPLOYED 

CHRISTIANS.—WANTED, in the Snowsfields Sunday- 
school, corner of Suffolk-place, Snowsfields, Bermondsey, Three 
Teachers (Two Females) to teach interesting classes in a 
neighbourhood distinguished, at present, for its spiritual dark- 
ness.-Apply, any Sunday Morning, Afternoon, or Evening, to 
the Superintendent or Secretary, at the above-mentioned place. 


[T° GROCER’S ASSISTANTS.— An 


opening now presents itself for a Young Man of respecta- 
bility, not less than 25 years of age, of first-rate business habits. 
He must be active, obliging, industrious, and persevering ; and 
it is hoped none will apply whose character will not bear the 
strictest inquiry. To a young man of the right sort a permanent 
situation and liberal salary will be offered.—Apply, stating par- 
ticulars as to age, experience, &c., to N. A., Messrs. Travers and 
Sons, Swithin-lane, London. 
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SLINGTON.—A PUBLIC MEETING 
will be held for the Appointment of Delegates to the ap- 
proaching Anti-state-church Conference, at the BRITISH 
SCHOOL - ROOMS, DENMARK-TERRACE, BARNSBURY- 
ROAD, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 26th inst., at Half-past 
Seven o’leock. ROBERT DENCE, Esq., will take the Chair. 
Kev. Basil H. Cooper, J.C. Williams, Esq., N. T. Langridge, 
Esq., and other gentlemen, will address the Meeting. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Honorary Secretary. 
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UTVOYE and Co., 154, Regent-street, 


Je*ellers, Dressing-case makers, &c., desire the inspection 
of the nobility, gentry, and public to their new and elegant 
STOCK, comprising every novelty for use and ornament. Gold 
watches, four holes jewelled, horizontal escapement, warranted, 
£4 4s. ; silver watches, £2 10s.; solid gold chains. of their own 
Manufacture soll ab. per ounce, and the fashion only charged 
The gold in the chains, and in all articles of jewellery, guarantecd 
and repurchased at the price charged. Splendid new assortment 
of bracelets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native 
and foreign artists. Every description of plate or jewellery pur- 
Chased for cash, or taken in exchange, 
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7ING EDWARD RAGGED SCHOOL. 


SPITALFIELDS.— TO-DAY, 19th, and TO-MORROW, 
20th, the BAZAAR, in Aid of this Institution, at the MILTON- 
CLUB, LUDGATE-HILL. 


HE MINISTER’S FRIEND or 


ASSOCIATION FUND, for assisting E lical Dissent- 
ing Ministers, whose Incomes are inadequate to thelr support.— 
A MEETING of the Subscribers to the above Society will be 
held at the CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY, BLOMFIELD- 
STREET, FINSBURY, next TUESDAY EVENING, 25th Octo- 
ber, 1853, at Six o'clock isely, to receiva the Report and 
appoint officers. W. HUNTER, Esq., Alderman, in the Chair. 


OARD and LODGING in EDINBURGH 
, is offered to Two ¥ Gentlemen who to prosecute 
their studies at the COLLEGE of EDINBURGH. Terms mode- 
prey dos mpg apply. free, to ROBERT TODD, a, 


Luton, ; or to Mr. REID, 2, George-place, Edin 
burgh. 


REE LABOUR DEPOT.—The only 


object in opening this Depit is, the promotion of a great 
and philanthropic movement for the abolition of Sila . A stock 
of all the various articles of Free Labour Cotton man ured in 
the Kingdom, will be kept on hand.—Address, Mrs. INGLIS, 
Free Labour Dopét, 22, Broad-street Buildings, London. Pat 
terns by Post, if required. Cash on delivery. 
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ONEY.— Established 1849.— LOANS 

from £5 to £5" on the Personal Security of the Borrower, 

tu be repaid by small Weekly, Monthly, or Quarterly Instalments, 

as inay suit the convenience of the er. A form of appll- 

cation and Particulars sent to any part, on receipt of four postage 

stamps, and a stamped directed envelope. (private), 16, 
Penton-street, Pentonville, London. 

T. SHORT, Secretary. 


CATALOGUE of ANCIENT COINS, 


MEDALS, NUMISMATIC BOOKS, &c., with price affixed 
to each, will be sent GRATIS to any Gentleman, on enclosure of 
two penn yg tty postage, applying to FRED. LINCOLN 
es of W. 8. ), Cheltenham House, Westininster-road, 

ndon. 


OUNG MEN’S MISSIONARY 


ASSOCIATION, in Aid of the Baptist Missionary Society. 
—The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING will occur at the Baptist 
Mission House, 33, Moorgate-street, on THURSDAY EVENING, 
October 20, 1853. 


The Chair to be taken at Seven o'clock, by the Hon. and Rev. 
BAPTIST W. NOEL. 


E. Miall, Esq., M.P.; the Rev. Messrs. Trestrail, Secretary of 
the Baptist Missio Society; Middieditch, of Frome ; Dowson, 
of Bradford; Hay , of Bristol; and Ca , Missionary from 
the Bahamas, are expected to address the 


W. HANKS, 


D. R. DOSSETOR, } Hon. Secs. 
J. H. CUZNER, 


UPERIOR OVERCOATS, at reduced 

charges. One of the largest stocks in London, all ng 

the important advantage of resisthtg. any amount of wl howl 

confining Dy ery ye futal to all other Water- 

; also of CAPES of ev kind, SHOOTING-JACKETS, 

' Berdoe’s well-known VENTILATING WATERPROOF 

LIGHT OVERCOAT has long been reputed one of the most 
popular and economica) garinents ever invented. Price 45s, 


W. BERDOE, 96, NEW BOND-STREET and 69, CORNHILL 
(and no where elsc). 
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THE GREAT EASTERN QUESTION. 
THE TURK, THE GREEK, AND THE RUSS. 
R. WASHINGTON WILKS will 
LECTURE on the above subjects, 


This EVENING, at LATIMER CHAPEL SCHOOL-ROOMS, 
MILE-END-ROAD (Opposite Bancroft’s Hospital). 


On MONDAY the 24th, and 3ist, at the MILWELL LITERARY 
INSTITUTION. 


On a NOVEMBER 1, in the LAMBETH VESTRY 
ALL. 


Applications from Secretaries of Literary Socicties and others, 
for the delivery of these Lectures, should be made without delay, 
by letter, addressed to W., the care of Mr. Freeman, 69, Fleet- 
street. 
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HE ANTI-STATE-CHURCH 
CONFERENCE. 
PUBLIC MEETINGS for the appointment of Delegates will 
be held 


—— 
. 


To-monzow, at Gloucester,to be attended by the Rev. Basil 
Ii. Cooper, of London, and the Rev. Charles Short, of Swansea. 

On Monpay next, at the Literary Institution, Borough-road, 
Southwark, at half-past 7, to be presided over by Apsley Pellatt, 
Esq., M.P., and addressed by the Revs. George Kose and K. 3. 
a J. Thwaites, Esq., Mr. J. Carvell Williams, and others. 

On WEDNESDAY next, at the Denmark-terrace School-rooms, 
Pentonville,at 7 o'clock. 

On Fatway, October 28, at the Educational Institute, Stockwell. 

On Monpay, October 31, at the Stepney Meeting Sciiwol-rovins. 


Individuals wishing to arrange for mectings, or requiring in- 
formation relative to the appointinent of Delegates, are requested 
to communicate with the Secretary immediately. , 


J, CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
41, Ludgate Hill, 
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ALBION. TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
James-square, 
EDINBURGH, 
Pa .. — A Newly-Furnished, large, 


First Class Family and Commercial House, immediately 
behind the Register Office, quiet and airy. 


Tanirr or CHAROES : 
Bed, is. 6d.; Breakfast, ls. 64.; Dinner, 2s.; Tea, ts. 3d. 
Servants, ls. per day. 


COCKERELL & CO.’S COAIS, price, see Times. 


OALS, 30s. Best. — K.S. DIXON and 


SON Colliers which lower their masts and deliver 
alongside their Wharf, they SUPPLY the BEST COALS direct 
rom the Ship.—Providence Wharf, Belvidere-road, Lambeth. 
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EW BAPTIST CHAPEL, RAMSBURY- 
ROAD, CAMDEN-ROAD, CAMDEN NEW TOWN.—The 
Committee of THE BAPTIST METROPOLITAN CHAPEL 
BUILDING SOCIETY beg to inform their Subscribers and Friends 
that the FOUNDATION STONE of the above Chapel will be laid, 
D.V., on THURSDAY, October 20, at Two o’Clock, by 5. M. PET, 
Esq., M.P. 
The address will be delivered by the Hon.and Rev, W. 2. 
NOEL, M.A. 


Dinner will be provided at HIGHBURY BARN TAVERN, at 
Half-past Three, and the following,Gentlemen have been invited, 
are expected to be nt, and take part in the Meeting to be sub- 

uently held; viz., Revs. W. Brock; J. H. Hinton, M.A.; J. 
Aldis ; W. G. Lewis; F. Trestrail; J.C. Harrison; Henry Dow- 
son, Bradford; H. 5S. Brown, Liverpool; and J. Pewtress; b. i. 
Underhill and W. H. Watson, Esqa. 


Tickets, admitting to the dinner, price 3s. 64., incinding fees to 
waiters, and omnibus from -read to the Tavern, may be 
obtained at the Baptist Mission House, 33, Moorgate-street ; of Mr. 
R. Cartwright, 57, Chancery-lane ; and 129, Camden: road-villas ; 
and Mr. C. 8. Searle, 29, Poultry. 


GEO, W, FISHBOURNE, Secretary. 


ITY OF LONDON FREEMEN’S 


ORPHAN SCHOOL, Shepherd’s-lane, Brixton.—The 
Cc jon of London having obtained an Act of Parliament for 
establishing a School for Orphans of Freemen of the City of Lon- 
don, have erected a school-house upon freehold land in 
the above-men locality, and ha referred it to a Com- 
mittee to carry out the isions of the te, 

NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that the Committee will be 
ready on and after the 24th instant to receive APPLICATIONS 
from the Mothers, Guardians, or Friends of ( s of Freemen 
of the City of London for ADMISSION into the SCHOOL, accord- 
ing to the prescribed form, which may then be obtained, on appli- 
cation at the Town Clerk's Office, Guildhall, London. 

N.B.—The objects of this charity are children of Freemen of 
the City of London who are orphans by the death of their father, 
and are without adequate means of maintenance and education. 
Those are especially eligible whose parents were reduced in cir- 
cumstances by casualties which they could not avert. 

No children are eligible who are under the age of seven or 
above the of ten years; who are maintained at the parish 
charge; ami with an infections distemper, or any discase 
deemed incurable; who shall be lame or otherwise unable to 
take care of themsacives, or who have not had the small-pox or 
have not undergone , and are not in a satisfactory 


state of health. 
MEREWETIIER. 
Guildhall, Oct. 14, 1853. 
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ONGREGATIONAL UNION of 


ENGLAND and WALES. — Order of Services for the 
AUTUMNAL MEETINGS of the Union, to be held in MAN- 
CHESTER, on MONDAY, the 24th instant, and the three follow- 

days. 

On MONDAY Evening, Devorionat Paerasatony Mretinxcs 
will be held—the one in Rusholme-road Chapel, where an address 
will be delivered by the Kev. George Smith, of London; the 
other in Hope Chapel, Salford, with an address by the Kev. W. 
Guest, of Leeds. Each Service to commence at Seven o'clock. 


On TUESDAY Evening, A Unttep Merrtine will be held in 
Cavendish-street Chapel, for the Illustration of Congregational 
Principles, and the advocacy of British Missions. Mr. 5. Morley 
in the Chair. 


On WEDNESDAY Evening, a Sxxnmow will be preached in 
Cavendish-street Chapel, by the Rev. Thomas Adkins, of Seuth- 
ampton. Service to begin at half-past Six o’clock.—On the samo 
Evening, a Mretine in favour of the objects of the English Con- 
gregational Chapel Building Society, will be held in Girosvenor- 
street Chapel. The Chair to be taken by Mr. Kershaw, M I’. 


On THURSDAY Evening, the Rev. K. Fletcher, and the Rev. 
J. L. Poore, will be designated as Missionaries to Australia, in 
connexion with the Colonial Missionary Society, in a Pustic 
Seavice, to be held in Grosvenor-street Chapel. To begin at 
half-past Six o'clock. 


On FRIDAY Morning, a Puatic Meetina in aid of the Board 
of Education, will be held in Cavendish-street School-room. Mr. 
Barnes, M.P., in the Chair. 


The Sesstons for Business will be held on TUESDAY, WED- 
NESDAY, and THURSDAY Mornings, in Grosvenor - street 
Chapel. The Chair will be taken by the Kev. John Alexander, of 
Norwich, the Chairman of the Union, at half-past Nine o'clock. 


Ministers or Delegates intending to be present at the Meet- 
ings, and requiring hospitable entertainment, are requested to 
send their names and addresses, without delay, to the Kev. 
A. E. PEARCE, Manchester, or to the Kev, GLORGE SMITH, 
Congregational Library, Finsbury. 

GEORGE SMITH, 
ROBERT ASHTON, Secretaries, 
London, October 10, 1853, 
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: GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES. 
SARL’S ARGENTINE SILVER PLATE. is i ne ln oee RARER AUORERS. 10 
IS THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR SOLID SILVER. | SS) “PouLrey (near the Mansion House) 


GOLD and SILVER WATC 
- most -finished 


MANUFACTORY, 18, POULTRY (near the Mansion House), LONDON. | 


teeta iadedaes My tts! TR NS | ee SARL aid SONS, 18, POULTRY, 
(Near the MANSION HOUSE), LONDON. (Near the MANSION HOUSE) LONDON. 
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Is tt not seeking @ pretext for quarrel then, to insist, as Russia 
has done, upon the question of the privileges of the Greek Charch 
The very language of the employés and agents of easel Wi 
that the iutention of the Government was no other 
the office of an advocate with the Sublime Porte 


granted by the Ottoman Government—privileges which the Go- 
vernment believes its honour, its dignity, and its sovereign powsr 


are concerned in meiatainnig, and on the subject of which it can | | 
We’ have oill before our eyes a strife of naples 


neither edmit the interference nor the surveillance of any govere- | "74,0 
ment? Is it not Russia which has occupied otth eonsitasstte 
forces the Princtpalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, 

the same time that these provinces should serve as a 

until she had obtained what she desired ? Has not this act 
considered justly by the Sublime Porte as a violation 

and consequently as a casus bei ? sy ag ype 

selves been able to come to any other decision ? Who, 

mine Russia to a proceeding so violent aul ar tamees 
fringing all these treaties? Again, has there arisen, contrary to 

the promise explicitly given in the treaty of Kainardjé, such facts 

o the Ortodaan empire as the demolition of Chrlétian churches, | any 

or obstacles opposed to the exercise of the Christian religion ? 
raised by Russia, which seeks to base its claims on 

se clear and so precise in the treaty of Kainardji; which 

sotnaed ts Giles Goomnend Go gumageagh comaentay ee 

active solicitude of the Emperor of Russia for the maintenance in 
Emperors before Russia 20 much as existed as an empire, to leave 

in dark and doubtful state the absence of ola yl ta 
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doubt that Russia has been the aggressor? Could the 
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controversy rages as to 
of the Ottoman and Muscovite Governments, and 


The Terms of Subscription are (payment in advance ) 
26a. per annum, 18s. for the half-year, and 6s. 6d) per 


The Queen has returned from Balmoral to her 


| winter The Emperor and as of 
oe es Sak Meds hbnoee bake 


for Messrs. Martin and Swale; and 20s. from 
, Eaq,, for “the Burmbridge overseer.” 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of 7a. from Dr. 
8. 


to tighten the bonds of amity. The homage 
done to a financier who has considerably 


alleviated the burdens of industry, and reduced, 


may augment the munitions of war. The whole | jast week that he had not.—The Queen of Spain 
was a proclamation to on-looking | celebrates her birthday, and asks her “ faithful 
nations that we have found the path of unmis- Commons” to permit an increase of naval ex- 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1853. : ; : 
takeable Pay aught a — = oe ee penditure pee pa while Italy 
therefrom augh perative | is quivering wi thought of a European con- 
SUMMARY. obligations of duty. Especially worthy of! tingent to her army of liberation, and Hungary 


cumstances and agencies brought with it an | Which the statesman who is no less a scholar and 
extension of human faculties—if the electric tele- | ® hit off the higher than material 
graph, for instance, could make visible and results of commercial improvement—the bestowal 


audible,to our senses, the events it makes present | °f leisure for spiritual culture and domestic 
enjoyment. In this fact is found the rebuke of| THE EDINBURGH PEACE CONGRESS. 


Mr. Drummond's eminently silly talk of wealth- From no single position taken up by the Peace 
creating as Mammon-worship. Congress at Edinburgh are we disposed to 
We are glad to find the question of electoral | shrink. However humble and unimportant may 
reform struggling into prominence even under | have been the part we have taken in support of 
the pressure of foreign events of the first mag- it, we are not ashamed to identify ourselves with 
nitude. The Spectator rightly argues that the | its general object, nor with the mode in which it 
seeks the realization of it. There ‘were, unques- 


of men gathered together 
from all parts of the empire on the of 
Oe Set rey This latter holds war to be 
unjustifiable any circumstances, even when 
carried on in self-defence—the former merely 
aims at such a permanent organization of Peace, 


The Tory trum would, in thus speaking, 

have given oy 

had omitted the allusion to a French 

based on universal suffrage. We know what is| happen what may ”—the first—“ if you are wise, 
aimed at by the elegant essayists and political | you need not fight, happen what ”" The one 
novel-writers who have put this idea into his| makes its appeal to religion—the other to pru- 
head;—but that knowledge supplies no reason | dence and forethought. With the Peace Society, 
for not falling in with war is a sin which no stress of exigency can 
motives—as was said at Edinburgh—have before | excuse—with the Peace Congress, it is a calamity 
this promoted general benefi which it is worth every effort to avert. It is 


plain, that in the prevention of war, both parties 
may act together without compromise or incon- 
sistency. The dominant motives of cach may 
differ—but their meons as well as their end may 
| be the same. Pains have been taken to point out 


The question of Peace or War, then, is still one! persevered in to the severe distress of the 
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for Enrepe at large, end for this 
Christians of Tackey under her 
After showing the great extent 
which Russia would in that case sway, 
stating that, if she succeeded, Russia would exclude 
this country from the Baltic aud the Mediterranean, 
he said that this conan wes bound to do in 
her power to prevent Russia moving further, to 
drive her back again, In that case, thiscountry ought to 
insist upon the Turks paying more atten 
Christian subjects in that than had hivherto 
becn the case, and fulfilling all the promises they might 
make. Sir Charles, in conclusion, ex it as hi 
opinion that, if France and England did not come for- 
ward hand in hand, and the other nations of Earope, 
to prevent the hostilities between Russia and Turkey, 
uo en mage ee of that war. She chheah 
was as fond of peace as any could be, althoug 
he was not one of those who would support the non- 
resisting opinions, and resumed his seat amid loud and 
reiterated applause. The gallant admiral immediately 


iterated cheers. After alluding to the criticism to 
which pubic apontere wena in tes greaier unene and 
referrin ~ at effect iB last sae n- 
ference ha dissipating French invasion C, 
he replied to the statements of those who saad thal 


Government has ee pe well 

They say that we complicate the 
it more complicated 
tell how to 


men can 


long by this country, of interfering with 
affairs of other countries, and thereby leading to dis- 
putes, and often to disastrous wars, 


I mentioned last t what it was we were spending. 
Admiral Napier has, I think, left the room. [The Chair- 
man: He was obliged to leave, to go to the country—it 
was not from any Giecourimny, 0) ie eens The 
Admiral said that the member for the West- who 


could do everything—(“ Hear hear,” and hter)—p»r- 
suaded a feeble Government to reduce the ts of 
this country to nothing. Is 15,000,000 a ree hee . 

Ve have 


(Applause.) Was the money Sat ore’ 
it in the estimates, we pay it out of the taxes, it is 
‘propriated by Parliament, it sustains your dock yards, 
rT ig ¢ you ae = "ery Jet when te 
000, sterling, in the year w 
admiral says that” my honourable friend reduced 
armaments of the country to pothing? But take the 
sums which we spent for the past war, 28,000,000/. and 
17,000,000, for warlike preparations this B tr: Shanes. 
45,000,000/. What was our exports? Even this year, 
far the largest year of ex we have ever known, 
80,000,000/. Well, then, t some one at the mouth 
of the Forth, Tyne, Wear, Humber, Thames, Severn, 
Mersey, the Ciyde, and of ev rt and har- 
bour in the United Kingdom, and let him take 
every alternate ship that leaves your rivers and 
rour harbours with all its valuable car on 
board, and carry them off as tribate, and it 1 not 
amount to the cost that you pay every year for a war 
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opposed to everyt which we spirit churches. 
of the Choistisn selleiea, ep, we they did, and 
are against intervention. - country can be 
i i a | 

love ton, 
eir in 


and we find now in this coun 
who are calling out loudest for 
being very liberal in their politics, are bi 
the despotism and exclusiveness of the 
ment. (Cheers.) I should like to ask this 
sort of intervention we are to have? 
kinds—that for despotism, that for liberty, and 
have an intervention like that now po ag 
sense of danger Whiéh cahihet Be y 

W hat have our interventious Ee be up to this time 
1 will come tothe ong that N spoke of by 


and bye. 
ha not long. 
mien, Poa eran. 
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ot the Government of Eng. as ind walls of 
andsaid he heard Lord Palmerston, in bis place in | any ball before 
tbe House of Commous, go out of his w aod | your attention pro- 
intentionally to ¢xpress a sort of probation of the in- | perty, and of vous 
tervention of Russia in the vase of Hungary, (Hear, | coun I might more solemn, 
hear.) He said it was not contrary to international law, fof profess to be « 


or to the law of Europe, for Russia to send an arm 
Hungary to assist Austria io patting a the Hu 
garian, imayrrection, If that was uot comtrary © ji 
ternational Jaw, would there be anything coutrary 
to international law in Russia endeavouring to annex 
Turkey ? But then the admiral was alarmed af a 
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You have 
minating his leading In all his works the 
est rece same same views, 
New Test and even i to be 
the Hanite found, only and ex- 
aye, far more than : amy! so excel- 

mm whe wit- | which belong We con- 
sone it Me yg fess that we are not unwilling readers of Theodore 
ane 4 . a mutual| Parker. He has 
is bette thought, Py 

general | speech, W 
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to the more glorious 
of the and fally ved ladies He 
its come a time—a hoped they had a sort 
time—a time last for ever—when Bane of freemasonry, other in 
’ Pane oy concluded those with whom 
The resolutions of the eunference were then put to | 7.4 
: and carried by an overwhelm- Parliament 
about half-a-dozen hands ha of 


their 
them. Barnes, poy E 
to the Lord interesting 


ul 


Y DRUMMOND, M.P., ON THE PEACE 
QUESTION 


(Done into Metre by One of the Worthless Classes.) 


of our Lord Jesus Christ.” On his own theory of 


Religion, he should treat the religion that ie 


pers bee one ab amongst us with reverence and pity at least, 
600, for a soirée very where now he is bitter and scornful: and on his 
was an abundant sup- own theory of the nature of Error, he should re- 


n 


ia: 
: 
| 


strain somewhat the language which, in dealing 


ladies in evening with what Ae deems error, often comes near to 

their “pe ay te he invective and sarcasm of no holy quality or gra- 
scene, with the cious power at all. 

attractions Modern It will not be supposed that we mean to make 

Quake a wholesale attack on Mr. Parker; and we would 


not omit to acknowledge his honesty and manli- 
ness, and the purity and goodness of heart in 
which his whole nature seems to be steeped. To 
inexperienced thinkers, and to inquirers after 
religious truth, we could never have a hand in 
giving or recommending his books; but to real 
thinkers and to the ministers of the Christian 
Gospel we emphatically say—Read them, and 
reflect on them; you will not be able to do so 
without pain,—but there are glorious bursts of 
eloquence—flashings of true genius—fresh, 
sentiments—and thoughts that echo the yearnings 
and breathe the aspirations of no inconsiderable 
abs number in this age,—which will be quickening 
hanes Hexax Daumxoxp. | to you, and will reveal to you some secrets of 
power, and may instruct you not a little as to the 
. incipient tendencies and peculiar wants of your 
Witerature. generation, and negatively, if not positively, as 
-—— to the errors you have to correct and the duties 
Theism, Atheism, and the Popular Theology. By | you are called to fulfil. 
Tuvopons Pankes. Chapman's Quarterly| ‘This volume on “Theism, Atheism, and the 
Series, No. 1. Popular Theology,” treats of each as a Theory of 


' the Universe, and as a Principle of Ethics. To 
| Aon or ame ay vom ins | it, as a whole, our strictures are intended to apply. 
Captivity. By Francts Wru1aM Newman. | V© could quote passages on Atheism, which 
S i Edition. C! 's Quarterly Series, might ring throughout the world with the assent- 
Naty owen No.2. London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. ing voices of all Christians. Its falsity to the 


in its power of self-com- 
self-command and self- 


4 
E 


it means soul, its utter unreason, and its hidden horrors, 

onny ee aoe _ In the manner of the “Foreign Theological | are set forth most eloquently, and most power- 

( wise) Ana now, if that be| Library,” and other serial issues of Volumes by | fully, But, then, the “Popular Theology ” is de- 

a true description, then it is also true that it is the| Subscription, Mr. Chapman has commenced @| nicted as worse than Atheism; and with images 
duty of & Sprorsnns fe 5 ye Berne new undertaking with the title of the “ Quar-| no less impressive, and words no less eloquent, 

to labour to poly t f utmost for the | terly Series, to consist of “ works by learned the preference is awarded to Atheism, even at 

and every & a and profound thinkers, embracing the subjects | the tomb, and in expectation of immortality ! 

praptel of Theology, Philosophy, Biblical Criticiem, and | Purther, what Mr. Parker's “ Theism” is, we can 


lf 


: | the History of Opinion.” The volumes before us | by no means clearly discover,—except that he calls 

form the first issue of this series; and may be tb Ged the Mother of us all,” and again and 
supposed to prefigure its character, especially if | again, the “ Eternal Mother ;” while much that 
regarded in connexion with the announcement | he says of God as “perfect Cause and perfect 
that the works already in preparation are, | Providence” is unexceptionable, and is the confi- 
“ Feuerbach's Essence of Christianity"—‘ Ewald’s | dence of the heart and creed of the intellect with 
Introduction to the History of the People of| multitudes to whom Mr. Parker attributes doc- 
Israel”—“ A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of | trines respecting God, that are horrible indeed, 
Christianity,” by Mr. Mackay—and, we believe, | but happily unknown both in theology and life. 
Miss Martineau's translations from the Philosophie | And while our complaint of Mr. Parker’s prac- 
Positwe of Auguste Comte. It will not be un- | tice of caricature has been stirred by the lectures 
just, we imagine, to say that it is to bes library | on the “ Popular Theology,” in describing which 


HE 
qt 


ments and|of works marked by anti-supranaturalism in | he masses together the most he inf 
Mr ren. ho oer " theology, and anti-christianism in religion. contradictory theories, we would add, that the 


The writings of Theodore Parker are, we are | very travesty and satire help to reveal the 

well known by all those of our readers | hollowness and remoteness from life, the defects 
to whom we have to speak of such a publication | and incongruities, which undoubtedly belong to 
as Mr. Chapman here inaugurates. To them we | at least portions of the current theology of the 


bi 


# 


moonstrations 
had been Torape chat ran ~~ day. The lectures, however, on which we would 
the strength which rerolutioulser—44, rehazeare—dagha to} be treated. "| fix the attention of those who esteem it a duty to 
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search such a book, are those on “ The 


of a Minister,” 
which those interested in Mr. life and 
labours will be glad to see.—In a portrait pre- 
fixed to the volume, we have a fine massive head, 
and expressive eye, but features coarse. Power, 
passion, resolution, and benevolence, seem to us 
to sit upon this good head and face. 

It is now six years since the first publication 
of Mr. Newman’s “ History of the Hebrew Mon- 
archy ;” and in that time it has become so 
notorious, and has been so much reviewed and 
re-reviewed, that we hold ourselves discharged 
alike from the of describing its charac- 
ter and the duty of criticising it. This second 
edition has a new Preface, in which the author 
complains that his “reviewers have given him 
scarcely any help” to the improvement of the 
work ; for, “ with one exception, all the reviews 
he has seen proceed from principles of criticism 
with which he has nothing in common.” He also 
briefly replies to his critics in the North British 
and British Quarterly Reviews; and alleges that 
bis views, arguments, and sentiments have been 
generally misrepresented and slandered by re- 
viewers. In answer to a question, which he says 
he has been “asked triumphantly "—Why he 
does not refute Hengstenberg ?—he simply states, 
that “he tried to read Hengstenberg, 
bought his volumes for the purpose, and 
him utterly on every point of practi- 
cal interest.” We need only add, that this cool and 
complacent way of disposing of a writer whose 
learning is universally admitted to be most exten- 
sive and profound, as his intellect is surprisingly 
clear and powerful,—and who has himself passed | 
from the stand-point of Mr. Newman to that he at 
present occupies,—will not commend Mr. Newman 
to the respect of scholars in general, nor silence 
his adverse critics, nor gain the confidence of 
common-sense readers of his volume. Can 
questions of scholarship, of historical criticism, 
and of moral argument, be settled thus ?—with a 
shrug and a word, “I tried the other side, and it 
wouldn’t do!” And then Mr. Newman, with a 
frown at opponents, protests that he has “no 
respect for any man’s love of truth” who attempts 
“to evade meeting this controversy!” and says, 
“he tries to lay before the reader reasons from 
which he may judge for himself,” and that “ the 
only authorities lie in a small compass, and are in 
his (the reader's) hands!” ‘This is queer enough ; 
but too transparent to be an intentional evasion 
and double shuffle. 


It is due to Mr. Newman to say, that he 
has, in this Preface, concisely expressed his 
view of Inspiration. He rejects, first, that 
view which regards it as “an extraordinary 
influence, peculiar to a few persons, such as pro- 
phets and apostles;” and secondly, that which 
“teaches that Inspiration and Genius are two 
names for one thing, and perhaps goes so far as 
to make Inspiration independent of moral effort,”’ 
which view, however, he says, “ is common in the 
Old Testament ;’—and he holds that “it is an 
Ordinary influence of the Divine Spirit on the 
hearts of men, which quickens and strengthens 
their moral and spiritual powers, and is accessible 
to all (in a certain stage of development) in some 
some proportion to their own faithfulness.” He 
admits that this co is held by Christians, 
as a doctrine of “ spiritual influence,” but by them 
is distinguished from Inspiration, which they 
conceive according to the first view he has named 
and rejected. He adds, “I have never used the 
word Inspiration concerning Genius.” 

As for the book itself, it has often assisted our 
apprehension of particular points of Hebrew 
history, and has suggested new and valuable 
points of view, although we totally differ from 
its general principles and results. 


Wanderings in Spain. By THEOPHILE Gav- 
TIER. With numerous Engravings. London : 
Ingram, Cooke, and Co., Strand. 

THE date of these “ Wanderings” is some four- 
teen years ago; the date of the publication of the 
French original of the narrative of them, we know 
not. Weare not told that this is a translation, 
but the contents, as well as his name, show the 
author to be a Frenchman, and so we jump to the 
conclusion that the book is a version of some 


French publication, We may add, that it is 
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London : Ward and Co., Paternoster-row. 

Tue first of these publications is the result of much 
care and labour, which have been bestowed by gentlemen 
connected with the Weigh -house Chapel, London, on the 
improvement of “Song in the House of the Lord.” In 
the progress of their work they became acquainted with 
Mr. Lowell Mason, of Boston, U.S., whose knowledge 
and ability have rendered him a valuable coadjutor, 
and to whom this book owes many good arrange- 
ments, and several beautiful melodies, The tunes are 


168 in pumber ; they are pelected for their simplicity, 
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that our Dissenting congregations will appreciate this 


ys book, and, save where the “ Union Tane Book ” or some- 


thing like it is the fashion, will deem it excellent for ail 
that it contains: perhaps, however, desiring that it had 
possessed more variety, and that some glorious compos! - 
tions to which the “ Psalmist” and other collections 
have now accustomed ua, were to be found in it. 
The “Anthem,” &c., is a 
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appropriated the substance of whatever in their works 
commended itself to his judgment and suited his pur- 
pose; and has frequently cited them as his authorities or 
quoted them directly in considerable passages. At the 
same time, he has given scope to his own individuality, 
in the methods of his investigation, and the independence 
of his conclusions. We imagine we should not be wholly 
at one with Mr. Barnes as to the principles of prophetical 
interpretation ; but his work contains so large an amount 
of curious information, pertinent illustration, and judi- 
cious moral commentary, that it must prove acceptable 
even to those who are least able to accept its results as « 
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THE PEACE CONFERENCE IN | sponsibility of their position at the present juncture, 


EDINBURGH. 


INTRODUCTORY SKETCH, 

Peace Congresses are now a European institution. 
Once at least every year some great city of the civi- 
lized world becomes a centre around which gathers 
earnestness of purpose — deepened in intensity by 
many «@ triamph in the cause of humanity; high in- 
telligence, bringing its quota of facts and eloquence; 
ardent enthusiasm to make the heart glow with 
“thoughts that breathe and words that burn” in the 
cause of universal peace. These periodical gatherings 
serve a twofold purpose—indoctrinating some particu- 
lar district with the principles and common sense view 
of the Peace advocates, and obtaining aecess to the 
popular mind of Eprope through its press. Thus, as 
Mr. Conder justly said, “the mere spreading of the 
principles of peace should be recognised as a tho- 
roughly practical thing ;" for events are but opinion in 
action, Many good men consider a Peace Congress 
at the present time as very ill-timed, and not a few 
illogical doubters may accept as true the flippant dic- 
tum that “the Anti-corn-law League was a great fact, 
but the Peace League a great fiction.” Ten years 
henee the latter will, we have no doubt, class the two 
agitations together, while the best antidote to the 
opinions of the former is a thoughtful perusal of the 
report of the Edinburgh meetings. The friends of 
peace have ¢ work in hand which cannot brook sus- 
pension—whatever the aspect of present events. Nay, 
so fearful and illimitable are the evils that may spring 
out of a European war, that the English people ought 
to be thankful to their friends who will place before 
them the consequences in all their bearings. The 
Peace Conference appeal “ from Philip drunk to Philip 
sober,” They have endeavoured to moderate the de- 
nunciations of the oppressor and the warmth of passion 
in favour of continental freedom, by considerations on 
the other side—such as the enormous evil of standing 
armaments, the difficulty of realizing in actual fact, 
and by means of physical force, those ardent aspira- 
tions for freedom which burn in the breasts of English- 
men, the impossibility of gaining by war an equivalent 
equal to the loss incurred, and the disastrous effects of 
hostilities upon the morals and means of the indus- 
trious classes in particular, and upon nearly all 
national improvement whatever. The Peace Con- 
ference say to the people of England, “‘Look on 
this picture and on that:’ you will then be better 
able to arrive at a mature decision.” 

At no period since the commencement of these 
meetings has the political horizon been so menacing. 
A storm is threatening to burst over Europe, but the 
friends of peace remain true to their mission, and if 
they cannot avert, may allay it; if not allay it, take 
means for warding off a future calamity. Heretofore, 
Brussels, Paris, Frankfort, London, and Manchester, 
have been their rallying point. Now, the capital of 
Scotland was the scene of their labours ; and, may we 
not add, of their success? In no respect was there 
any falling-off from preceding Conferences. In the 
Masic Hall of Modern Athens, the largest building in 
the city, were assembled on Wednesday last the old 
familiar faces, and many new ones, with the Chief 
Magistrate in the chair, and surrounded by a bedy- 
guard of men whose names are famous im the cause of 
peace. The hall is a fine specimen of the architec- 
tural taste of the most beautiful city of the United 


Kingdom, and holds from 2,000 to 2,500 people. fo: 


crowded was the attendance during the deliberations 
of the Conference, that it seemed like a succession of 
public meetings. With the customury enthusiasm, 
there was more of good and effective speaking than 
usual, and am entire absence of mere cleclamation. Ik 
Seemed as though the friends of peace felt their re- 


and were resolved to base their movement more 
securely upon the foundations of truth, justice, and 
common sense. 


On these occasions the chairman is an object of 
special interest to some, of particular obloquy to 
others. No doubt the Lord Provost of Edinburgh 
has passed the latter ordeal, in coming boldly forward 
to identify himself with an incipient movement, and 
throw the weight of a deserved influence and position 
into the cause of peace. The reputation of Mr. Duncan 
M‘Laren extends far beyond the Tweed, He is one of 
those self-made men who, happily, are not few on 
either side the Border, In his mild, thoughtful, and 
almost pensive countenance, it is not difficult to dis- 
cern that strong sense and wisdom which mark his 
character. His active labours in the Anti-corn-law 
League, his untiring devotion to the local interests of 
Edinburgh, and his gallant contest for the representa- 
tion of that city with Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Cowan, 
at the last election, are well known to the public; his 
labours in the Peace cause, urbanity of manner, and 
cordial hospitality, have been fully exhibited during 
the past week, In no act did the Conference seem 
more heartily to concur than in the vote of thanks to 
the Lord Provost at the conclusion of the proceedings. 


On Wednesday the Conference sat from 12 until 4, 
and from 7 to 9. So many were the points of interest 
which successively arose, that it is difficult specially to 
select any for notice. It is gratifying, however, to know, 
that of the proposed £10,000 fund £8,000 has already 
been subscribed, and that over £300 has been since 
contributed, chiefly ‘by friends in Scotland. The 
statement that some 120,000 of Mr. Cobden’s pam- 
phiet, “1793 and 1853,” gives us a glimpse of the 
extent of the agency which has been thus brought into 
operation. These important facts were appropriately 
detailed by Mr. Richard, the secretary, to whose 
business habits, untiring energies, and quiet manage- 
ment, these gatherings owe much of their success. 
There is a perfection in the arrangement of these 
Conferences we have never seen elsewhere. It will be 
noticed that the resolutions adopted by the Conference 
are the same as those ratified by preceding meetings. 
There was nothing ostensibly bearing upon the present 
aspect of affairs. The Peace advocates assume the 
position of teachers rather than of advisers, and look 
to the future rather than the present for their 
triumphs. ‘ihe speeches, nevertheless, were unusually 
varied. Professor M’Michael created a most favour- 
able impression of hie logical power, beauty of style, 
and impressiveness of manner, in showing the incom- 
patibility of the profession of arms with allegiance to 
the Christian profession. Mr. Miail addressed himself 
briefly to the Eastern question, threw out asly sarcasm 
against the bellicose attitude of many Christians 
towards the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, and appealed to 
the eonsciencesof the opponents of despotism whether, 
if the decision of peace or war in Europe depended 
on their word, they would venture an aflirmative 
decision. Then followed Mr. Cobden, whose appear- 
ance was the signal for enthusiastic cheering. It was 
generally remarked that he looked less robust than 
usual, and, undoubtedly, the fatigues of two days’ 
speaking must have told severely upon his frame. 
But his animation of manner end pleasant sarcasni 
were not in the least diminished. Nothing could be 
more complete than his treatment of the late invasion 
panic, wound up by his allusion to Punch’s cari- 
cature (putting his fingers over his forehead), and 
the exclamation, “ Who has got the long ears and the 
foolscap now?” Far more satisfactory than his last 
speech in Parliament were his allusiovs to the Turkisl. 
question, which exlibited that pains-taking slormmg up 
of facts, weighing of events, and gradual evolution v1 
his points, characteristic of the man. No man can 


more vividly maintain a position from his own point 
of view, and throw new light upon a difficult question. 
Very telling to our own minds were his statements 
that it is, after all, a good to the Christians of Turkey 
which Russia was for its own purposes seeking (the 
unprivileged classes having usually wrested their 
privileges from the strife and jealousies of tyrants), 
his reply to Lord Palmerston’s bold assertions as to 
the progress of Turkey, his description of Mahe- 
medanism as it exists, and his reference to the 
anticipated war, and the absence of any treaty what- 
soever binding us to maintain the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. “We are not to have war now,” he 
emphatically declared. We hope he may prove a true 
prophet. His declaration that we are not called upon 
by Ged to exercise vengeance upon Russia for doing 
the same thing as ourselves in India, was very heartily 
applauded. Mr. Cobden’s telling speech has furnished 
food for newspaper discussion for a fortnight to come. 
The venerable Mr, Hadfield, M.P. for Sheffield, made 
a shrewd speech, and, amongst other things, drew 
attention to the tact that three states of America-— 
Maine, Rhode Isiand, and Vermont—have adopted 
the principle of arbitration clauses in treaties. Shortly 
after the Conference adjourned; « large number of the 
members dining together in a lower room in the same 
building, and many hastening off to sec the various 
sights for which Edinburgh is so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished. It is worthy of notice that many of the 
public institutions of the city were opened, gratis, to 
members of the Conference. 

The evening meeting brought together an undi- 
minished audience, amovgst whom was Admiral Bir 
Charles Napier, in fuitilment of his promise. On this 
occasion he occupied a retired position, Mr. Cowan, 
M.P. for the city, presided, bat his feeble advocacy of 
the Peace question was not very well received, while 
his warlike reference to the case of Miss Cunninghame 
provoked a hubbub, and brought down upon him, at @ 
later period, a good-humoured castigation from Mg. 
Bowly, a very able and humorous speaker, which was 
not a little relished by the audience. How was it, he re- 
torted, that those individuals who sympathized so much 
with Miss Cunninghame in Tuscany, had no sympathy 
with individuals who week after week, and month 
after month, were in jail in phat city, because they 
could not conscientiously pay church-rates? [Joud ap- 
plause, and some hissing.) Mr. Bright monopolized 
the principal interest of the evening, and amply did 
he justify expectation. Not that his speech was so 
suited to passing events as Mr, Cobden’s, but it massed 
together broad and palpable facts, and held them up 
in the light of justice and common sense, until] the 
conviction of the wickedness and absurdity of the 
system forced itself on the mind, willingly or unwil- 
lingly. None could escape the moral influence of the 
orator and his direct appeals to their reason and 
manliness. Such statements as his should be deeply 
pondered by men whose generous sympathies are 
blinding their judgment, Perhaps his most forcible 
argument, as bearing upon passing events, was the 
ability of the United States, in spite of a emall navy 
and a mere apology for an army, to make themselves 
respected throughout the world. This is true; and 
as compared with ourselves, shows that it is rather the 
fault of a tinsel diplomacy, than the want of moral 
power, which prevents England jrom occupying & 
similar position. Mr. Bright’s allusions to the Nine- 
veh sculptures, to the loan system, and to the British 
lion, were also very happy. One fact mentioned by 
him, should be again and again reiterated, Qur war- 
like expenditure capitalized, is equal to four times the 


value of all the land and all the buildings of Lanca- 
shire—the must populous and wealthy county i the 
United Kingdom, Well might Mr. Bright, aiter ac- 


cumulating such illustranons of the fully aud wicked- 
ness of our military system, exclaim :— 
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our posterity will look back to these times with wonder 
and  enioh 


< 

on an tar? [loud cheers. ] ere they as to 
the precise amount of labour which a man t do or 
might not do on the Sabbath? | loud cheers.| What 
were their ministers and their about? Were their 


sects—their ng Christian sects—hunting each 
other to death? [continued cheers.] Why were the 
not ting the people to this gigantic and incredible 
evil? Why were they not endeavouring to wipe mer 
from this Christian nation the heaviest disgrace whic 
has ever attached to it? [hear.)” 


In listening to this impressive address one could not 
help rejoicing in the massive strength of that stalwart 
and enduring frame, and in an eloquence no less 
potential in the Senate than on the platform. Amongst 
the succeeding speakers was Mr. W. Biggs, the in- 
telligent member for Newport, who has devoted con- 
siderable attention to the Eastern question, and lately 
published a pamphlet on the subject. 


Although there was no expectation of any special 
attraction, on Thursday morning, the attendance of 
delegates, and even of visitors, was scarcely diminished. 
The speaking was bricf, pointed, and practical. The 
speech of Mr. Conder, the successor of Dr. Hamilton at 
Leeds, was as argumentative as it was fervid, and we 
know of at least one intelligent friend who, uncon- 
vinced by the facts of Mr. Cobden, was staggered by 
the Christian philosophy of Mr. Conder. Mr. James 
Bell, M.P., in a sensible and practical speech, brought 
his personal testimony to show that England had 
never interfered for good in continental affairs, while 
Mr. Renton, a missionary, entered upon a comparison 
between the Kafirs and Cape colonists, greatly to the 
disadvantage of the latter. Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P., 
showed how we ought to do without a force of 6,000 
men and almost unlimited stores in Canada, where the 
people were better off than ourselves; and Mr. H. 
Vincent made one of the most telling and practical 
speeches we ever heard from his lips, on the much- 
abused commercial principle, and the evils of secret 
diplomacy. It would be well if Englishmen, whether 
avourable to the Peace movement or not, would 
re-echo his advice:—“ Away with secret diplomacy, 
and whatever is done affecting the lives and liberties 
of the world, let it be done openly and above-board.” 
One of the sentiments uttered by Mr. Collins, editor of 
the Hull Advertiser, is very apropos to passing events, 
though but little acquiesced in by Christian men:— 


“ Martyrs had their crowns, and they should be prepared 
forthem | hear}. If Christian men—if he himself went 
from England and offended the laws of any country (and 
he should not hesitate to offend the laws if he thought 
it was in the discharge of his duty to God), he would 
say to his country, ‘Don’t interfere; 1 am prepared to 
suffer the consequences’ [ applause, and some hisses }.” 


This was in allusion to a remark from Sir W. John- 
ston at a Protestant meeting in Edinburgh, who said, 
“It would be beneath the dignity of this country to 
ask twice for the liberation of Miss Cunninghame.” 
How different this from the more Christian, if extreme 
views of the Friends, whose faith in the overruling 
Providence of God and fearlessness of consequences 
in carrying out the non-resistance principle, must ex- 
tort the admiration of all who differ from them. 

The subsequent speakers comprised Mr. Charles 
Hindley, M.P., the consistent and tricd President of 
the Peace Society; Mr. L. Heyworth, M.P., well 
known in connexion with every philanthropic move- 
ment; the Rev. Dr. Massie, of London; and the Rev. 
B. Parsons, of Ebley, whose successful efforts to 
identify himself with, and improve, the working 
classes, and raise the standard of education, are well 
known to our readers. Then followed the votes of 
thanks to secretaries and chairman—both well merited. 
The hospitality of the citizens of Edinburgh is well 
known, and favourably contrasts with many southern 
towns and cities, not omitting London itself. This 
reputation was amply sustained during the past week, 
and, as we know, exterted admiration from the lips of 
many visitors. The proceedings of the morning were 
wound up by three cheers from the Lord Provost—Mr. 
Cobden acting as fugleman with his usual energy— 
and a vote of thanks to Messrs. Richard and Stokes, 
the secretaries for London. 

In the evening, long before seven o'clock, the Music 
Hall was crammed by an expectant meeting, Sir 
Charles Napier was there, to the left of the Chairman, 
und excited much interest amonyst the audience, 
Elihu Burritt, who has now left tur America, and who 
developed his ideas for giving effect to the arbitration 
principle between nations, was received with an en- 
thusiasm worthy of the untiring originator of the 


Ocean Postage scheme, It seems but yesterday that 
this grand and simple idea was put into practical 
shape, It is now applauded by Cabinets and Senates. 
It may be but a few years hence, when the theoretical 
ideas of our friend respecting a High Court of Judica- 


kling | ture for Nations may assume a similar complexion. 


Honour to the pioneer! Mr. Burnet, the veteran of 
every good and forward movement for the last quarter 
of a century, and whose power of endurance is as 
remarkable as his genial humour and versatile powers, 
was also cordially received in addressing the meeting. 
In a few brief sketches of men of the Peace Conference, 
the Scottish Press says of Mr. Burnet :— 


“It will not be a severe criticism upon him to say, that 
he is not so young as he once was. He has still the 
bright eye and the intelligent look, and the playful joke, 
and the ready utterance, but the fervidity of his spirit is 

one; and we love to hear him talk because we used to 

ear him speak, and, if he be scarcely ‘the old man 
eloquent’ now, he is better—the old man as much in love 
with liberty, and as uncompromising in his assertion of 
principle, as when his name was a spell to conjure with.” 


As Mr. Cobden arose, expectation was heightened, 
from the knowledge that an opponent was to follow. 
The speech, more than an hour and a half in length, 
was one of his greatest efforts. Without the aid ofa 
single note, he marshalled his facts, one by one, with- 
out confusion, and in their proper order, ever and 
anon modulating his voice to avoid harshness, and 
occasionally rising to an elevated eloquence. The 
personal kindliness of the man appeared in his reference 
to Sir Charles Napier. So interesting a speech, abound- 
ing in information and striking deductions, will be 
neglected by no newspaper reader. Mr. Cobden made 
a great point in showing that the discoveries of science 
were likely continually to displace our present means of 
defence, and succeeded much better than on any previous 
occasion, in showing that Russia was doing much to 
encourage industry at home, and more generally ap-- 
proximated, in social relationships, to other European 
powers than was generally supposed. We are rather 
surprised that neither he, nor any other member of the 
Conference, pressed home the argument that may be 
drawn from the notorious corruption of the Turkish 
officials, and that at the present moment, when 
Europe may imagine herself on the brink of war, it is 
well known that a Russian envoy is secretly dispens- 
ing his bribes amongst the Turkish Ministry, with a 
view to patch up a secret treaty. From Mr. Cobden’s 
concluding remarks it would seem likely, that the 
friends of peace, far from being drowned in the current 
of events, will now assume the aspect of an indepen- 
dent and compact party. Sir C. Napier was very 
cordially received —so much does a manly and 
straightforward course disarm opposition all the 
world over. It must be confessed, that his argu- 
ments were but feeble, and not calculated to subserve 
his object—such as his naive confession, “ The Duke 
of Wellington was always a peace man after the war 
was over.” When he retired, it was already near 
eleven o'clock, and Mr. Bright hesitated in responding 
to the call of the meeting at that advanced hour. It 
was evident that he was obliged to omit much which 
he would have said had time permitted. Yet the 
speech was one of great power, and some of its argu- 
ments very masterly, He, in common with several 
preceding speakers, emphatically repudiated the claim 
of Lord Palmerston to be considered as the friend of 
continental freedom. He said he heard Lord Palmer- 
ston, in the House of Commons, go out of his way need- 
lessly and intentionally to express a sort of approbation 
of the intervention of Russia in the case of Hungary. 
The assumption of Admiral Napier, that the French 
people were nothing better than brigands, that the 
cost of a rumour of war upon a depression of the 
funds and other causes might be calculated at nothing 
short of £200,000,000, and the inquiry what the 
reality must then be, were happily dealt with, His 
peroration was one of the finest specimens of impres- 
sive eloquence it was ever our fortune to hear. The 
audience seemed electrified by the speaker. 

Of the promenade and soirée on Friday evening we 
have given a brief description in our report. It was 
a fitting and pleasing finale to a series of peace meet- 
ings unequalled in interest and effectiveness. Where 
the next will be held we know not; but it is now 
certain they will not cease. Who will venture to say 
that they will eventually fail of carrying out their 
design? Such persistency always has triumphed 
eventually, and no doubt will do so in this case. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 

The members of the Conference assembled on Wed- 
nesday morning, at 12 o'clock, in the Music-hall, 
George-street. ‘There were eleven members of Par- 
liament present; viz., Messrs, Charles Cowan, Richard 
Cobden, J ohn Bright, — Hadfield, Charles Hind- 
ley, J. B. Smith, James Bell, Edward Miall, Lawrence 


Heyworth, Joseph Crook, and William Biggs. The 

names of most of the ns of note who 

attended, appear in the course of our om Amongst 
ost 


Dundee ; Provost weepy Dunfermline ; Henry 
omas 


Pease, " Darlington ; Thomason, Esq., 
Bolton ; Jonathan Priestman, - 4 ow 


Esq., Edinb Esq Tino, Rev 


James Blair, et J. + Jenn ince 
James Durham, Esq., Edinburgh; James Ingli i 
Dunfermline; Rev. Dr. Peddie, Edinburgh; Wile 
Tait, Esq., Melrose; Rev. Mr. Aikman, Edin h; 
Rev. Dr. Ritchie, ditto; W. M‘Crie, Esq., ditto; Rev, 
Mr. Campbell, ditto ; Wm. Crosskill, Esq., Beverley; 
Wm. Smeal, Esq., Glasgow; Rev. John Sibree, Coven- 
try; Thomas Burgess, ., Leicester; R. 8. — 
Esq. ; Wm. Crewdson, .» Manchester ; Samue 
Fox, Esq., Nottingham, &c., For the greater por- 
tion of our report we are indebted to the columns of 
our contemporary, the Scottish Press. 

On the motion of Mr. Cobden, the Lord Provost 
was unanimously called on to preside; and the meet- 
ing was opened by prayer by the Rev. Dr. Brown, 

A numerous committee was then appointed for 
managing the Conference, with Mr. H. Richard an 
Mr. William Stokes as secretaries for the English 
committee ; and Mr. William Miller and Mr. Henry 
Wigham as secretaries for the Scottish committee, 


The Lord Provost, in opening the ex- 
plained for what — the was as- 
sembled, and how far who took part in it were 
agreed :— 

It is well known to the gentlemen here assembled that 
the Peace Society consists of two sections—those who 
hold the principle that war in every form and for 

urpose is unlawful, as being opposed to the ts of 
hristianity, and to the whole spirit of the New Testa- 
ment [applause]. Many members hold these principles 
broadly and strongly, and as unqualifiedly as it is 
ible to express them. Other members, again, do not 
old these principles, but still cordially concur with the 
first-mentioned in deprecating the war spirit where- 
ever it may be found, and doing everything in their 
power to repress it—thinking that the armaments, not 
only of this nation, but of all the nations of the world, 
are far too powerful, and that they lead to war inevitably 
from the great a that are made respecting it. 
Although no doubt these preparations are said by our 
opponents to be made for the preservation of peace, still 
we believe that, however good the intention of these 
preparations are, they have the effect of fostering that 
war spirit. We believe that they lead to an enormous 
waste of national resources, in the employment of men 
who are not required for p that are really useful, 
and we agree that everything should be done in our 
power to promote the opposite spirit, to repress the war 
spirit, and to keep down these t armaments, and to 
act in such a way that no other nation in the world is 
likely to have a just cause of quarrel against us [ ap- 
plause}. Then, above all, we hold that the great means 
of preventing war would be an arrangement made be- 
tween nations when they are in a fnendly position to- 
wards each other, by tting clauses inserted in interna- 
tional treaties, providing that, if any occasion shall occur 
in which a dispute takes place which the ies cannot 
solve themselves, arbitrators shall be named in the 
treaties, to whom the questions shall be referred as they 
occur. In that way it is hoped that the feeli of 
bitterness and wounded pride, which often arise from 
trifling incidents indeed, and which are kept blown upon 
by those who wish to propagate the war spirit, would 
be nipped in the bud by these questions bolas handed 
over to arbitrators, who would decide them as they 
arose [applause]. Now, it is quite plain to every candid 
= unb = ney Proms there cannot be any a 
tency w ver ese two sections acting er, 
in so far as they are agreed [ hear, hear, and Be es 
No principle is sacrificed by any one. Each member 
subscribes to all the opinions held by the Conference, as 
a body; and these opinions are to be judged of, as ought 
to be the opinions of all associated bodies like this, not 
by the speeches either of the Chairman or of individual 
members, but by the business done, and by the opinions 
that may be found in the resolutions which the Con- 
ference aay ant In this way both sections of the 
Conference, as I understand, act entirely in unison, and 
there is a very great deal to be done yet before we come 
to the point where we are likely to march off in different 
directions [hear, hear]. There will be time enough to 
decide what is to be done when these objects w I 
have put before you shall have been accomplished [ap- 
plause}]. We to differ on points on which all can- 
not and the matter is ag | understood. But 
we who, like m , do not go the length of the non- 
resisting principle, treat with the utmost possible respect 
the egeions of those who do go that length [applause] 
—and to those who are dis to treat that other 
opinion lightly, and to say that it is not inconsistent 
with Scripture re to engage in war—to those who 
have not really ex ed the question—I would say that, 
if they would examine the question fully, they would 
find it very difficult indeed to answer the arguments 
which can be brought forward on thatside. As for those 
who have studied the — it would be of no use for 
me, or anyone else, to direct them om the subject; but if 
those who have not considered the question would 
a portion of the essays of Jonathan Dymond on war, 
they would see that it is much more easy to rail at these 
opinions than to answer them. 


The Chairman then recommended the avoidance of 
party politics and of anything like abusive or hard 
language. They were met not to attack men, but to 


vindicate principles, 
Mr. Richard, the secretary of the London com- 
read the names of the M.P.’s present, 


mittee, havi 


and stated 


there were delegates present from 


1853. ] 
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almost every important town of England and Scot- | Frankfort, and M. Garnier in France. They next re-|t ies ag gp —— 
land, read & letter from Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., ceived intelligence from America, that core treaties | terrible day of the Lord ome. In the great 


from which the following is an extract :— 


It will not be in my power to attend the meeting as requested ; 
by what has occurred in Europe during 


adjusted by arbitration, but an attempt should in every case be 
made, and experience teaches us that in many cases such attempts 
have been eminently successful. ; 

If it be for one moment considered that 
finances of Europe are burdened with the 
millions of unproductive men, who t 

industry, it must follow that 
nomy that would follow the adoption of arbitration. 

In a letter ex ing regret at being unable 
to be present, Sir David Brewster says :— 

The longer I live the more I am convinced of the necessity of a 
powerful to the cause of universal peace and in- 
ternational arbitration ; and I feel confident that the time is not 
far distant when war will be as impossible among civilized na- 
tions as duelling is among civilized men. 

M. Visscher, of Brussels, whose indefatigable labours 
in the Peace cause are well known, was obliged to 
send a letter of apol for non-attendance, in which, 
after an allusion to meeting of the first Conti- 
nental Congress in that city five years ago, he says:— 

ts certainly have not been wanting during the 


7. 
the industry and 
yment of near two 


fact, namely, a new 

has been attached to 

This word has at this time a moral valuc far greater than at 

it ever had; it now comprises a system, a thought, 

has already a germ of organization, and this it is which 

arrests and occupies the attention even of those who have not yet 
the the idea itself. 


at present only as a feeble light; but this light 
to is that obscurity in which the minds 
have remained so long plunged; gradually it will brighten 
and expand, until its rays of light shall reach to the farthest ends 
id. 

I lock upen these congresses, Sir, as an excellent means of im- 
public opinion, when they are com of numbers 
longing to diverse nationalities, like our late Statistical Con- 
gress, which comprised delegates from twenty-seven states—they 
serve admirably to conciliate and draw people together, and 
those ties which make the human species one great 

amily, the father of whom is our Divine Creator. 

Letters to the same effect were read from the Rev. 
J. A. James, Mr. Joseph Brotherton, M.P., Mr. T. 
Barnes, M.P. for Bolton, Mr. Digby Seymour, M.P. for 
Sutherland, the Mayor of Hull, Mr. J. Silk Bucking- 
ham, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Dr. Urwick, Dublin, Mr. 
James Kershaw, M.P. for Stockport, M. Cormenin, of 
Paris, and Mr. Varrentrapp, of Frankfort. Joseph 
Price, Esq., of Leith, the original founder in fact of 
the Peace Association, sent a large number of — 
of the pamphlets of Mr. Jonathan Dymond and Mr. 
Clarkson, for distribution among the members. 


Mr. Richard, having been called on by the Lord Pro- 
vost, then gave some account of the proceedings of the 
committee since the last meeting at Manchester, in 
January. At that time, it would be recollected, the 
public mind had been wrought into a xysm of 
anxiety and terrer, ae to an apprehension that this 
country was to be invaded by our neighbours the French 
(hear, and laughter}. To counteract this groundless 
xcitement was the first object of the committee, and with 
that view they resolved on giving the widest possible 
circulation to the pamphlet written by Mr. Cobden, at that 
time called “1793 and 1853.” Accordingly they pro- 
cured, in the first instance, a sufficient number to send a 
copy to almost every Literary and Mechanics’ Institute 
in the kingdom: they then purchased 20,000 of a cheap 
edition issued by Mr. Ireland, at Manchester; in addition 
to which, they published a cheap edition of their own, 
of which about 23,000 were issued; and a recent edition, 
of a more superior kind, designed for libraries, had been 
distributed pretty widely among gentlemen whom they 
were desirous to interest in the matter—making a total 
of 47,900 put into circulation by the Peace Conference. 
Besides this, the different publishers had disposed of 
88,000; and, as it had ap in extenso in the columns 
of the 7imes—which represents, it is said, a circulation 
of 40,000—it would seem that not fewer than 126,000 of 
that most able pamphlet had been distributed through 
the country [loud cheers]. The committee also pre- 
pared a large number of smaller tracts and phlets 
showing the manifold evils, moral and financial, of war, 
and the total publications issued in furtherance of the 
movement throughout the country during the last nine 
months, was more than half a million cheers). But, 
besides this broad stream of peace literature, the com- 
mittee had also organized a series of public meetings, 
extending over the principal towns of England and 
Wales, which had been visited by deputations from the 
Conference, and which had been attended, many of them, 
by large and crowded audiences. One of the matters 
left in charge of the committee by the Manchester Con- 
ference, was the presentation of a memorial to the Prime 
Minister, in regard to the standing armies of Europe, and 
the wisdom and possibility of reducing them. This was 


presented on the 26th February by a large deputation, 
includin sixteen members of Pastianent. and was 
received by Lord Aberdeen, not only most graciously and 


courteously *, but with evident favour. He expressed the 
most ardent desire for the attainment of the objects 
referred to, and said that by no other means could any 
Government more effectually promote the happiness of 
mankind, These opinions, he added, had not been 
recently adopted, but had been formed after a discussion 
ten years ago on the subject with his eminent friend Sir 
Robert Peel [cheers]. Another matter entrusted to the 
committee was to announce the proposal of a prize of 
£250 for the best, and £100 for the second best essay, 
either in the English, French, or German languages, on 
the Standing Armaments of Europe. And having 
obtained the consent of the Chevalier Bunsen to appoint 
examinators, they had issued the notice in France, Bel- 
gium, and Germany, in which they had been greatly 
aided by Mr. Visschers at Brussels, Mr. Varrentrapp at 


of 


clusion that 


ee 


being under consideration for the settlement of the fishery 
dispute, their friends there had waited on the executive 
to suggest the insertion of a stipulation binding the two 
Governments, if any misunderstanding heveatber arose, 


to submit to the ju ent of any impartial - 
tent arbitrator. - py 


is pro was received by the 

American t with the utmost cordiality ; and 

having on Lord on with the same 
object, his lordship received them with 

kindness, but asked, as it was a novelty in 

further time to consider. These treaties 


completed, and he (Mr. Richard 

that when they were kei it woul 

be found that such a clause was inserted [ hear, hear }. 
About two months his friend Mr. en, having 
had his attention called to the war in Burmah between 
the English and Burmese, one of the most unrighteous 
ever undertaken by any country [ hear, hear }, and having 
failed to obtain an opportunity to b the subject before 
the House cf Commons, brought it the English 
public in the form of a pamphlet. He was happy to say 
the committee had succeeded in selling five large editions, 
which he earnestly hoped would rouse the opinion of this 


country against these wars of aggression and uest 
which we are eontinually waging in India. In Man- 
chester it had been proposed to a fund of £10,000— 


£8,000 of this had now been subscribed, to which he 
hoped that, before leaving Edinburgh, he would be able 
to announce a very considerable addition from their 


of | Scotch and other friends. One of the matters reviewed 


at Manchester was to have a Con during the summer 
in some town on the continent. e committee, however, 
had come to the conclusion that, seeing that the public 
mind of this country was at that time so inflamed with 
warlike passions, that we were so mistrustful of our 
neighbours, and so anxious to add to our own armaments, 
to put ourselves in an attitude of defence and menace to 
the whole world, it would have been impolitic that they 
should attempt to go to the continent to teach the people 
of France and Germany to be at peace, when, in reality, 
they were far more pacific than ourselves [ hear, hear, 
alaugh}. And they, therefore, came to the con- 
wee _ ~~ = the ~  daeeigren the 
4 peopie, to e warlike z up. 
For this purpose hr determined — “| Waakte 
the Scotch were more warlike than others, but be 
cause they had never been in this part of the world 
— that the Conference should be held this year 
at Edinburgh rather than at Paris [cheers]. 
What the effect of their labours might have been 
during the nine months which had passed it was — 
sible Gor him to say. The work was nevessarily slow, 
and like every one carried on by moral means, it was a 
slow educational process. But one thing was marked 
and manifest: a great change had been effected in the 
ublic opinion of this country on one point to which the 
labours of the committee have been especially directed 
during the past few months—he meant the panic of 
French invasion. They could now say, he thought, 
retty confidently, that the panic was dead and buried— 
Re hoped never to obtain a resurrection. At the time 
they assembled in Manchester, they were overwhelmed 
with abuse because they dared to say that the alarm was 
false and unfounded, but now the propagators of the 
ic were as much ashamed of hearing it mentioned as 
Sir John Falstaff was of the men in buckram [ cheers). 
There were now no rumours of Louis Napoleon contract- 
ing for war steamers at a and that fabulous 
French frigate seen taking soundings along our coast had 
not been seen for some months [laughter]. The man 
formerly branded as a bandit and robber was now cha- 
racterised as an excellent ally, whose faithfulness and 
loyalty cannot be exceeded [ meet One thing the 
comedies are fully convinced of. ile aware of the 
difficulties and perplexities of a momentary kind from 
the passions of other nations or their rulers, they rejoiced 
that their course was clear—that the principles they held 
were the principles of unchangeable everlasting obliga- 
tion, and that it was their duty to g° on proclaiming 
them. This they were resolved to do whatever scorn 
might be aed on their efforts, confident that they 
must prevail, and that now they were steadily advancing 
to a final consummation at last [ loud cheers }. 


Professor M‘Michael, of Dunfermline, moved the 
first resolution ;— 

That it is the special and solemn duty of all ministers of reli- 
gion, parents, instructors of youth, and conductors of the public 
press, to employ their great influence in the diffusion of pacific 

and sentiments, and in eradicating from the minds of 
men those hereditary animositics, and political and commercial 
jealousies, which have so often been the causes of disastrous wars. 


In a very logical and forcible speech, delivered with 
emphasis and effect, he elaborated the idea that 
e mili profession is inconsistent with Christianity, 
and with the personal responsibility of each man to his 
maker. In his adoption of the fighting trade, the sol- 
dier was necessarily required to surrender his moral as 
well as his physical powers; he must relinquish all 
idea of direct responsibility to God. The following 
extract is a specimen of the powerful reasoning and 
beautiful diction of the speaker :— 


A soldier is a mere machine, a human instrument in 
the hands of his superior; he has no power over his own 
movements; he must obey all orders, and is reduced to 
the condition of a slave. The soldier and the Jesuit, 
much as they are opposed to each other in other respects, 
are here placed upen the same footing—obedience with- 
out reason; blind, unthinking, passive obedience. I am 
well aware that passive obedience is essential to military 
discipline. It cannot be dispensed with. Were the 
soldiers permitted to discuss the right and the wrong of 
a war in which they were to be engaged, it would be 
utterly destructive of the discipline of an army, it would 
defeat the very object for which it is organiz Obedi- 
ence is the first, the middle, and the last lesson in the 
military school; and no small part of the training of a 
recruit is directed to break down his self-will, to make 
him conscious that his movements are all under the re- 
gulation of another, and that it is the duty of a soldier 
not to think but to obey orders. Now, the very necessity 
of this discipline is with me a reason, why no man having 
a proper conception of his own dignity and responsibility 
should enter a service where such tremendous moral 
sacrifices are required [hear, hear}. Man is a personal 
being, and he has to do with a personal God. Man does 
not lose his individuality by becoming one of a corpora- 
tion, The responsibility for his actions is not removed 


pry Me a work of murder, that the soldier 
it at the command of his superior, and that it was his 
duty implicitly to obey orders. Let us take a particular 
instance, and to make it more conspicuous, let it be the 
case of an officer, and in that department of the service 
where most mind is required. The higher the rank, and 
the greater the in the becomes the - 


ployed in the construction 
most distant parts of the world are 
communication with each other, and 
ancient seer is realized, “and for 
iron.” It might be employed in flashing 
lightning along the wires of the 
thus making the glittering arrows of 
dium of intercourse between 
creasing tho wendvews powes 
© wo 
lieving man from many of his 
its application to the printing- 
might bee to re extremities 
might be emplo n drai marshes, in su 
towns and cities with water, and adding to ee fe em 
the health ‘ge 
might give us more vine 
Being by its discourses in the far fields of space, and it 
might lay down rules derived from the heavens, 
by which the mariner is guided through the wild waste 
of waters, so that in the darkest night he knows where 
he is, and how near he is to his desired haven. How 
noble, then, how useful is science, when thus directed! 
But, in the same rtion, how debasing does it become 
when directed to human destruction! It is as if a che- 
mist were to make use of his knowledge, not to cure the 
diseases to which humanity is subject, but to poison the 
springs of existence. The scientific officer improves his 
mind, cultivates his rare endowments, augments his 
knowledge of the laws of nature,—and for what purpose ? 
That he may determine the precise direction at which 
these batteries may vomit forth their tempest of fire so 
as to destroy most property and kill most lives, For 
what purpose? That he may calculate the precise angle 
and ney —_ omy shells may be - u in the 
air that they may fall upon that welli 
which he knows is taounand with eg eupleding 
there may send havoc and ruin among them. For what 
purpose? That he may determine the exact distance 
at which he may bring up the horse artil 80 as to 
effect most destruction upon that square of iers, and 
pour forth the iron fire u that compact phalanx of 
men, until so many breaches have been made in their 
ranks by the incessant cannonading, that the signal 
may now be given for the advance of the cavalry, who 
are standing near impatient for the slaughter. The 
lesounds. They rush onward, they upon these 
broken footmen like a whirlwind, trample them down 
under the hoofs of their war-horses, and hew them down 
with their swords as before the reaper. Great God ! 
am I at liberty to devote my faculties to this infernal 
work? [hear.| Am I at liberty to improve my menial 
endowments to the highest possible point, ond then ta 
employ all the force of my genius to accomplish the work 
of human destruction ? m I at liberty, for certain 
pieces of money. to sell my educated talent to a ruler, 
to execute such deeds of atrocity against men who have 
done me no personal wrong, and who, it ma are 
fighting for their dearest liberties? [ hear, ] Was t for 
this purpose that God brought me into existence, oeuees 
upon me his own image, and endowed me with ng 
faculties; and have | a right to use those to murder 
into eternity, 
e curses of the widow 


my own brethren, to send souls un 

and to ne oe upon my head 

and the orphan? And after | have done this fiendish 
work, can | lift my heart up to him who is the father 
of the fatherless, and the husband of the widow, and 
say, “ Lord, I am not to blame for this horrid hter. 
I was only executing orders. I did no more than | was 
ordered to do by my commanding officer. I am not to 
blame.” This pleading cannot be sustained. This Popish 
and military doctrine we utterly sagesiete ) ees, hear }. 
It is condemned alike by reason by Scripture. There 
is no transfer of pe ee commanding 
officer can take my place in the da judgment, for the 
havoc and the ruin which I wrought at his orders [ hear, 
hear, and applause}. Every man must his own 
burden. Each one of us must give an account of him- 
self unto God. Let no man, then, who is conscious of 
possessing a moral and immortal nature become a merce- 
nary soldier. If war be a horrible necessity, let Chris- 
tians have nothing to do with it [ applause). 

The Professor then dwelt upon the value of useful and 
honourable labour in the field of humanity, and the 
importance of every effort to get rid of the horrible 
necessity of war—if necessity it was. He appealed to 
ministers of the gospel, parents, instructors of youth, 
and conductors of the press, to aid them :— 


If you are the mene of commerce, of by wey by _ 
overnment, of human progress, you m n 
of And let us be deterred by no ogg > We 
must be successful. All good men are with us. We have 
the sound hearts and the sound heads on our side. We 
have on our side the men who are accustomed to look 
difficulties in the face, boldly to grapple with them, or 
overcome them. We have with us the men who fought 
the battles of the slave ; the men who fought the battles 
of reform; the man who fought the battles of free trade ; 
the man who began in a minority but who ended with a 
majority [ applause). We have with us the men who 
always begin in the minority and end in the majority 
applause |. We can fight as valiantly and as persever- 
ingly as ever, and assuredly the victory shall be ours. 

Yea, God himself is on our side, 

Mr. Miall, M.P., who was received with loud cheers, 
seconded the resolution, He thought that, in a state 
of affairs like the present, when perhaps bis views 
were opposed to those of the great bulk of his —7- 
men, it was safest in the long run to follow out the 
convictions of duty, whether in honour or dishonour, 
in good report or evil report, and to avoid the sure 
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puniahment which eventually followed an attempt to sent, without these seeds springing up and bearing some 


fan the flame of « prevailing ion. 
so, he would far rather risk the ridicule and the 
obloquy of the rising temper of the times, than 
endare hereafter, but six short months —, = 


appear to indicate that 

to the 

objects of et, possibly, were they to 
analyze correctly the srevallieg and the predominant 


feeling “of the times, they would find they had mis- 
taken somewhat of the’ epiris —— od apy 

t simply from ng too m at- 
po gg” ye toys cif, to the surface of | 
affairs. 


If it must he fruit 


We are justified by the experience of past times; 
we saw that the Conferetce held at Manchester last year 
prodaced as large an amount of ridicule and scorn, and 
that it was charged with as great a deviation from pa- 
triotic duty then as now. And yet the very parties who 
were then so earnest in their condemnation of the Man- 
chester Conference, ‘for not resist what they were 
pleased to regard as the invasion af the French—the 
very same parties are now the ies who were most 
ashamed of that whole affair, and who are now taking 
up with the new cry against us—one which, perha 
five or six months yivy bee | will be as anxious to dis- 
claim as they were the er 


blic 
[etion, ad on this occasion, as formerly, fallen in with | truths that we have taken hold of, let us inculcate these 


siderable extent [ = . Nothing was casicr, 
to be well managed by those who 


thought to take a lively interest. Mr, Miall then re- 
ferred to the various meetings lately held in England 
on the subject of the Eastern question, and said they 


longed applause. He commenced by referrin 
representations of opponents, who said the friends of 

e were proposing to disband all their forces and thus 
invite the invasion of a foreign foe and lay the country 


up a popular excitement | Prostrate at the feet of the first horde of brigands who 
upon any subject in which the people might be chose to invade our shores, To such he would reply | 4.14 him before he 


ing @ 
_careworn individual on such a voyage is to fs im 


speech, as if it was to give to you Peace party the climax 
of your triumph? Not only does the Queen in her 

in Parliament, ere it separated, declare that she is on the 
best terms of amity with the French nation, but she 
rather goes out of the way to add, that she is also on the 
best possible footing with the Emperor of the French 
[ laughter }. 


By way of illustrating this question, he imagined the 
case of a petson who liad been sent on a voyage of 
health to Australia, and had just returned to this 
country witbout landing in that colony :— 


He left England preparing her militia, and fortifyi 
her coasts, general officers writing to me offering to tae 
a wager that the French would come and invade us [lou 
laughter and cheers}. And he saw our inspectors of 
cavalry and artillery moving about the southern coasts, 
deputations from the railway companies waiting upon the 
Admiralty and the Ordnance to see how soon the Com- 
missariat and the Ordnance supplies could be transmitted 
from the Tower to Dover, or to Portsmouth; he left in 
the midst of all these preparations for the French inva- 
sion; he makes the circuit of the globe, and as he could 
see no newspaper—for one great motive in 
ost-office— 


liticians and the nows 


nothing of what has occurred during his absence. Well, 
he lands here in September, and the first thing he reads 
of in the newspapers is, that the French an 


English 
fleets are lying side by side in Besika Bay. He imme- 
diately says there is to be a great battle | med te 
turns to the leading article of the very paper that had 

had left the country that the French 


by a distinct profession of faith—he didn’t believe | Emperor was a brigand and a pirate, and that the French 


that anybody was coming to attack us at all (hear, 
hear]. What they really had to fear was the peculiar 


were somewhat secdy affairs, possessing very little of idiosyncrasy of the English mind, which led them to 


that weight which was exhibited when the country 
was fairly interested in a question. From this he in- 
ferred that the people were not so interested in takin 
part for the my vy Aww independence of the Turkis 
a Gre for the accomplishment of free- 
The utmost that could be said was, that there 
was a sary pene ye pr ned enon ae the _— 
ainst the progress of absolutism in Europe ; but 
vfeone it would be wrong to interpret that vague 
sentiment as though it were a sentiment favourable to 
the adoption of a hostile and warlike course :— 


Even if in the excitement of the moment, and in our 

— concern for the extension of liberty upon the 
tinent, there may be many who would risk the con- 

uences of war, I feel perfectly persuaded that if upon 
their individual determination rested the painful respon- 
sibility of provoking hostilities in Europe, even for the 
expression of such a sentiment as that, they would 
shrink from taking that step, and if it depended upon 
them would earnestly entreat their rulers to shrink from 
such a step also [cheers]. I am aware that our meetin 
together on the present occasion, and indeed on a 
former occasions, has invariably elicited the taunt of 
those who are so philosophical and so practical that they 
never have a theoretical notion of whatever { laugh - 
ter }~—who are 80 accustomed to do, that they prefer to do 
it without thought [renewed laughter )—and who are so 
active and so material, if I may so express it, in their modes 
of to work, that they scorn to be regulated by an 

eral principle—I am aware that by such individuals 
this assembly and the Peace Congress is characterised as 
utterly un ical, and the circumstances of the present 
times will no doubt be pointed to with a view to give 
still more force and pungency to this taunt. 
A fter ae the warlike aspect of affairs on the 
Danube, he said that the Emperor of Russia had 
taken under his care and protection the Greek religion 
(by a kind of Papal aggression upon Turkey)—and 
was doing that in Turkey, or at least he wished to do 
that, which perhaps some wished to see done in Tus- 
cany [cheers and faint hisses, which were drowned in 
the renewed sng! Mr. Miall next detailed the 
negotiations which had taken place on the Eastern 
question between the Great Powers. These were the 
circumstances under which the Peace Confercuce had 
met; and he would ask, of what earthly interest was 
the whole quarrel to this country? [cheers. ] 


When we go forward into hostilities, to assist our ally 
to maintain the integrity and the independence of the 
Turkish empire, and to uphold the balance of power in 
Europe, just permit me to ask what one rational reply 
can you give to the working-men of this country, after 
six months of hostilities and bloodshed, and after laying 
upon them large additional taxation, what reasonable 
reply can you give to any of them, who asks why you 
should have been so concerned abouc the interests of the 


go and seck grounds of quarrel all over the world. 


They have continually fought other people’s battles, | ian ten, amemnand of Adeaieeh Eendine, teak ae ons 
Pp 


but with whatever intention, the only practical result 
which followed, was that they have loaded themselves 
with an amount of debt, greater than that of all the 
nations of the world beside, and that they were mis- 
trasted, and not liked by almost every nation in Chris- 
tendom. Now, if they could not be persuaded to go 
and attack somebody else, they were easily persuaded 
that somebody clse was coming to attack them. 


Now I beg it most emphatically to be understood that, 
when I attend these peace meetings, it is not that | wish 
to bow down our necks and invite the invaders to come 
amongst us; nobody intends to invade you, nobod 
wants to invade you; the quarrels which you have had, 
the wars in which you have been engaged, and the debts 
which you have contracted, have been all of your own 
seeking. And what | want now—and it was never more 
necessary than at the present moment—what | want now 
is this, to put a check, however feeble, on the tendency 
of a large portion of the people of this country who seem 
to me about to erect into a maxim for public opinion that 
which we have hitherto fancied only to apply to princes 
and despots,—our people seem to learn nothing and to 
forget nothing. And mind, when I speak of our people, 
I am not going to draw down upon myself the taunt or 
rebuke which would place me in so disadvantageous a 
position, that I am appearing here, conscious that I am 
pees the direct and settied opinions and convictions 

the oe mass of my countrymen. No: the great 
mass of our countrymen in this question are now stand- 
ing, observing, and ready to hear and learn, and to be 
convinced [ hear, hear). But I speak of men who will 
not hear, of those who would take possession of the 
public mind, and if they can aspire to represent the 
whole people, then the policy of the country must follow 
their dictates. 


Mr, Cobden then referred at some length to the in- 
vasion panic of last year. From information, short 
only of information from the first parties acting in 
these proceedings, he knew that what had been done 
in the East by the Emperor of Russia was done from 
the deliberate calculation that it was impossible that 
neg and England could unite to oppose him [hear, 
rear |. 

The Russian Emperor saw not only in the public prints 
of thiscountry, but he observed in the speeches of our 
statesmen in the House of Commons, the expression of 
an opinion and feeling of mistrust and of horror of the 
character of the sovereign of our next neighbour, France. 
He saw that in the House of Commons we had made pro- 
vision for calling out the militia, avowedly in order to 
resiet a French invasion; he heard men who, we are now 
tol 1, were the very trustworthy peacemakers of this country 
—he heard these men, and I heard them myself, say, that 
| in one single night 60,000 French soldiers might come 
| from Cherbourg and land upon our shores; we were to!d 


Turks, when it was your first duty to be concerned | that for us, the peace party, to assume for a moment the 


about the interests of your own countrymen? [ hear, 
hear.) This is a quarrel which, if we entered into it 
with a view to vindicate any large principle interesting 
to humanity, perhaps might enlist a larger portion of 
our sympathies than at present. But what one principle 
in which the world is interested, or in the recognition of 
which the progress of soclety is in the slightest degree 
concerned—what one principle is to be wrought out by 
the presence of our fleets in the Dardanelles, or by any 
hostilities that we may undertake for the support of our 
ally? Then, if our countrymen be under a deiusion with 
regard to the whole tendency of the present aspect of 
things, does it not become us as men who profess to have 
another view both of the nature and of the consequences 
of war, and of warlike demonstrations—does it not bx - 
come us to stand forward just at this the most critical 
moment, and to tell our countrymen what we think 
about this quarrel, and what we think about the settling 
of it by hostile means? Independently altogether of the 
effect which that may have upon the present time, | hold 
it to be in the highest degree reasonable and religious, 
that in all circumstances of difficulty and of danger we 
should confide in and make an appeal to the power of 
conscience, When men tell us that we are not practical, 
I say we are doing the most practical thing which 
men can do, who take their appeal from the 
excitement of present passion, up to the true sober 
udgment and conscience of society at large. It 

mpossible for us even at the present time to 
characterise war as it deserves, without producing some 
impression upon minds that will henceforth reap the 
benefit of it. It is impossible for us to scatter seeds of 
immortal truth, even in troublous periods like the pre- 


| 


| possibility that the Emperor of France was not a brigand 
and a pirate, to argue for a moment that the French 
people were not capable of coming and throwing them- 
selves upon our shores, without any previous notice 
being given, without any declaration of war, without any 
cause of offence, like a party of buccaneers or pirates—to 
assume that such was not their natural course of action, 
argued that we were the most credulous and foolish 
fanatics in Britain [cheers]. The Emperor of Russia 
heard and saw all this, and he naturally concluded that 
it was utterly impossible that the French and English 
could unite again to join in one armament to resist his 
encroachments in theeast of Europe. And his plans have 
been laid in the southern parts of Russia ever since 
last ee or October; ever since this cry began 
they have been steadily pursued; as this foolish 
spirit of hostility to our neighbours the French, came 
more and more to prevail in high quarters, they were 
the more determinedly persevered in; and now 
the consequence is, that this Emperor of Russia has 
found, when it is too late, that those foolish people 
whom he mistook for the public opinion of Eng- 
land have entirely misled him magecd | What do we 
seenow ? The very Minister who talked of the French 
coming from Cherbourg in one night, with 60,000 men, 
to invade our coasts, | heard myself say, that now the 
French and English were walled and had one common 
bond of interest, and were united by sentiments of mutual 
confidence and esteem, they were a power against which 
it was in vain for Russia to contend, for all Europe would 
be powerless against such an irresistible combination 
(hear, hear, and great applause]. And what did I hear 


at the end of last session of lament in the Queen’s 


le were about to invade England without notice or 


declaration of war—he turns to a leader in this paper— 
the very first he has seen after he has arrived in England 
_—and there he finds that the English and French are so 


cordially united that their fleets are lying in Besika Bay, 


if necessary, to send-an army to be put under 
a French , and that we are going into action pro- 
bably to-morrow, with the Russian fleet. Now, the first 
thing that he would naturally ask would be thie—but 
can you trust this individual whom, when I left Britain, 
you were characterising as a brigand and a pirate? 
hear, hear.] What has happened? Has anything 
appened to prove that these peace ple have been 
right, and that you were wrong? hat change has 
taken place ? . Sppenee. | What does this mean? 
What guarantee has this man given you that when 
you go into action with the Russian fleet, he has not 
previously come to an understanding with the Emperor 
of Russia, and that instead of joining you in firing broad- 
sides into the Russian fleet, he will not join Ru in de- 
molishing yours? [hear, and cheers.] And then, unless 
he has undergone a great change, and you have not ex- 
plained to me how it happened, what proofs have you 
that when he has joined the Russian fleet in destroying 
yours, he will not come and ravage your coasts, burn 
down your houses, seize the bank, and carry off the 
Queen ? jlend laughter]. Of all these things there 
is no explanation. I must confess, and I ov it with 
the greatest regret, that my experience of late does 
not make me think more highly than I used to do of the 
ability of statesmanship in this country; because 
if these *men, having the conduct of our public affairs, 
were in earnest in what they told us six or eight 
months “go regarding this Government and this in- 
dividual, if they were in earnest, and not charlatans im- 
posing on us from day to day, what is the meaning of 
this kaleidoscopic sort of exhibition? ... If they were not 
in earnest, then what sort of a set of men have you got 
in power? [renewed applause.] I want to have their 
explanation about this. Well, now, we need not say any 
more about these people, because they are sufficiently 
humiliated. Why, don’t you remember the caricature in 
which your humble servant was placed with very long 
ears, thus—|[ placing his hands to his head, amidst loud 
laughter] because he stood up and declared that he did 
not believe that the French were coming to invade us? 
Who has got the long ears and the fool’s cap now? 
[roars of laughter. ] 


To the ignorance of the people of this country of their 
continental neighbours—to depreciation of their 
economical condition and moral qualities—was this 
foolish policy greatly attributable. After all, they 
knew little of their neighbours. The Spaniards, who 
had a great number of wise sayings, tell us that a fool 
knows less of what is going on in his own house, 
than the wise man does of that which is going on in 
his neighbour’s. But now there were fools calling out 
for war with Russia about the Eastern question, and 
he confessed his amazement at the amount of igno- 
rance regarding the Turkish empire exhibited by per- 
sons whom he would have expected, of all men in the 
world, to have had more knowledge of these affairs. 
Thus the sympathies of Englishmen—even of demo- 
crats—were reserved for the Government, not the 
population of European Turkey—for that dominant 
class which oppressed the majority of the people. 
What were they going to war about? 


They are going to fight to maintain Mahommedanism 
in Europe; and I say that the Koran, that the laws of 
the Koran, are in direct opposition to the laws of nature, 
which are the laws of God [ hear, hear]. And the people 
who have that Koran for their law cannot be perpetuated 
in Europe alongside of a Christian population. You have 
got in Turkey in Europe, three or hay millions of Turks ; 
and you have ten or twelve millions of Christians. Well, 
the Turks have been for 400 years the dominant race; 
they have had all the power in the country; they have 
administered all the laws; they are the sole part of the 
oe ears that has been armed. The Christians have 
en treated like dors—and are called dogs; they havé 
had no social status whatever; the Koran acknowledge 
no relations between the Mahommedans and Christian: 
but that of master and slave; either kill them, or mak 
them pay tribute, is the distinct law of the Koran. U} 
to this moment there is no other relationship between the 
Mahommedan governors and the Christian subjects than 
that which I have described. Well, in spite of all that, 
what is the state of matters at this moment? The Turks 
are a decaying people; as Lamartine said—and if any 
man was favourable to them, it was Lamartine— 
“ Turkey is perishing for want of Turks.” Notwith- 


standing all these advantages, I say Turkey is declining, 
its population is diminishing in number, while the 
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Christians are constantly increasing by their side. But 


not merely so, all the wealth—all the accumulation of 


wealth, all the enterprise, all the intelligence, all the 
whether moral or material, belong to the 
heletion population of European Turkey. Now you 


may hear of 4 race—of a superior race—governing an 
inferior race, as in the case of our own Indian empire; 
but you never yet knew, and you never will know, a 
race perpetuating the rule over another where these con- 
ditions are all reversed, and where that race is the more 
‘enorant, the least wealthy, the least enterprising, and 
altogether, in every respect, by which you could mark 
the progress of power in a people inferior to those whom 
they pretend to govern. Well, now, this being the con- 
dition of things, the Emperor of Russia steps in, and he 
says, “1 intend to insure to these Christians in Turkey 
‘a Europe the same treatment—I intend to insure to 
these Christians under the authority of the Porte, the 
same treatment which Christians having the protection 
of the French Government have in Turkey.” el), that 
ig what he asks, and England steps in, and France + 
in, to resist this, and to advise the Sultan to oppose it 
because they say Russia meditates some selfish and ag- 
ssive designs [hear, hear]. That is very true; but 
et me téll you that the people of this world—that is, the 
onprivileged masees of all countries—have ever gained 
their privileges and franchise by being lifted up by some 
nobles, or by some tyrants of kings, who had sinister 
objects in trying to enlist their sympathies (hear, hear }. 
They wanted to gain something out of them; and it was 
by catering for the sympathies of the millions by nobles 
and kings in tbis country that the masses of the ple 
were lifted from their serfdom into citizenship [ applause } 
—and, no doubt, the Emperor of Russia has the same 
sinister object in view, He wishes to establish an im- 
rium in imperio in Turkey, and I have not the least 
doubt that he will succeed. From all I can learn, the 
Christians are glad to get increased and improved tole- 
ration and security against Mussulman wrong and vio- 
lence, be it by the intervention of Russia or anybod 
else. Take one fact which has transpired since this 
hubbub began. It has come out that, until Russia made 
this interference, the Christian — of Turkey in 
Europe could not give evidence in a court of law against 
a Mussulman for murder or theft, or any one who com- 
mitted any act of violence, either in the family or on the 
persons or property of any of them. That is a state of 
society worse than even negro slavery in America, But 
we are told, that since the intervention by Russia, an 
edict has emitted from the Sultan giving to the Chris- 
tians the right to give evidence against a Mussulman in 
a court of law. 
will attribute this great 
which, for the first time for four centuries, gives them 
the rights of citizenship—to the intervention of the 
Emperor of Russia? | hear, hear.] My opinion is, that 
from the first, there has been a great mistake in this 
matter. If we intended to interfere in the matter, we 


should have done what I believe we will come to do ~~ ‘contain all who felt an interest in the question, One 


We should have joined Russia in insisting on the fullest 
religious liberty and perfect social equality for tne great 
majority of the Christians in Turkey in Europe; that is, 
if we interfere at all—for my opinions are too well known 
to render it possible for me to disguise them. What I 
would say is, leave them to themselves; but, if you 
interfere in any way at all, the only practicable way in 
which you could hope to yore pr any good is, to join 
with Russia, as you have joined with her when you were 
not one whit more sincere than now, in obtaining those 
rights and franchises which the Christian people of 
Turkey demand, 


Ile challenged Lord Palmerston to make good his 


assertion that, during the last thirty years, Turkey | 


had made more progress than any other country dur- 
ing the same period :;— 

Now, I say, where are the proofs of that? (loud 
cheers.} Consult any writer who has visited Turkey. 


Consult Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who, when he left | 


the Embassy on leave of absence, eighteen months ago, 
was entertained by the British population at Constanti- 
nople to a banquet, and who there referred to “ the cor- 
ruption which eats into the very foundations of society, 
and a combination of force, fraud, and intrigue, which 
obstruct the march of progress, and poison the very 
atmosphere in which they prevail.” And, again, he 
alludes, with the profoundest grief, “to the signs of 
weakness and error which surround him—to the finan- 
cial embarsassments of the Government—and the great 
charter issued by the present Sultan being discredited by 
the non-execution of its promises.” This is the opinion 
of a grave, sedate, and long-experienced diplomatist, 
speaking in public ; and if he could say as much as that, 
and if every recent writer on the subject, up to the latest, 
gives the same opinion, what must the present condition 
of Turkey in Europe be ? 


If our Government had engaged to support Turkey 
they were bound to do so; but they were not going to 
have war :— 

Wars do not happen on the Danube in November or 
October. We have got till April at least; and in the 
meantime, all this matter will be so changed in position, 
if not totally reversed, that we can take a new choice of 
attitude upon the Eastern question. The sooner the 
people of England understand the ition of Turkey 
the better. It is not a question of Russian invasion on 
us. It is an invasion, no doubt, on an unoffending 
power. Russia has no quarrel with the Turkish Govern. 
ment; but is it on that ground we are called upon to 
exercise vengeance upon Russia, because Russia en- 
croaches on Mahommedan power in Europe? Why, we 
have ourselves got the Great Mogul, a Mahommedan 
sovereign, who rules over three times the dominion of the 
Sultan, divested of his authority, and shut up as a puppet 
in Delhi. We have trampled down as large an empire in 
Burmah, and with as little ceremony as a ruffian would 

© into the market: place and kick down an apple stall 

laughter and cheers | Are we, who do these things in 
the face of the world, to exercise God’s vengeance on 
any other country for doing the same things? [loud 
cheering]. No! That is not a ground that we can take 
up. I hope there is not hypocrisy enough extant to say 
that we are bound to go to war to prevent injustice to 
the Mahommedans in Europe, when we have done far 
worse to Mahommedans where they are more at home—! 
mean in Asia, 


He could state emphatically that there was no treaty 
in existence binding them to fight for the integrity of 
the Turkish empire, ‘They were not bound to inter- 


Does anybody doubt that the Christians | 
n they have received—a boon | 


| fere either internally or externally. were bound 
not to violate the treaties they had made, by unsettling 
the settlement to which they had been parties; but they 
were not bound to fight to preserve those territorial 
arrangements, if other people choose to interfere with 
them, Jt had been settled with regard to the greatest 
territorial treaty that ever was entered into—the 
treaty of Vienna—by which the whole boundaries of 
Europe were defined—that they were not bound to go 
| to war to maintain the integrity of the countries whose 
boundaries were fixed by that treaty. It was said they 
were bound to go to war to defend their ancient ally 
(laughter). They had more treaties with Russia than 
with Turkey, and they were not bound by any treaties 
whatever to maintain Turkey, any more than to main- 
tain ‘Tuscany, or Holland, or any other power [hear, 
aa » Divest the question of these points that touch 
the honour of the nation, and then you bring it to 
what it really is—to a question of self-interest. To 
this part of the question he would refer at length on 
the following evening. Mr. Cobden resumed his seat 
amidst enthusiastic applause. 
Mr. Hadfield, M.P. for Sheffield, moved the second 
resolution, as follows :— 


That as an appeal to the sword can settle no question on any 
principle of equity and right, it is the duty of ments to 
enter into treaties on behalf of the nations they respectively re- 
present, binding the parties, instead of assuming an attitude of 
armed and mutual menace, to refer to the decision of competent 
and impartial arbitrators such differences arising between them 


as cannot be otherwise amicably adjusted, and to abide by such 
decision. 


He referred to the insignificance of the pretences which 
had originated the Burmese war, and the recent Greek 


quarrel; and then drew attention tothe fact, that the | 


principle of arbitration clauses in treaties had been 
adopted by three of the States of America— Maine, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. Referring to the im- 
meuse standing armies of Europe, amounting, in the 
whole, to four millions of men, he contrasted the more 
favourable state of matters in America, which had 
only 13,000 soldiers, 

e Rev. Dr. Brown, of Dalkeith, seconded the 
resolution with arguments familiar to our readers. 

| The resolution was carried unanimously, after which 
the Conference adjourned till the evening, at seven 


| o'clock. 


EVENING MEETING. 


| The Conference resumed at seven o’clock—the plat- 


| form and the hall being crowded. 

Mr. Charles Cowan, M.P., was unanimously called 
to the chair. He expressed his approbation of any 
attempt to diminish the chances and horrors of war, 

and rejoiced that their platform was wide enough to 


reference in his speech occasioned some excitement :— 


I repeat, that I do not agree, perhaps, with some of 
my friends around me for whom I entertain the highest 
possible respect. I hold that the defence of ourselves 
| and of those who are dear to us—that the defence of our 
Queen and country, if they should be attacked—is a 
most sacred and imperative duty [loud cheers }—and I 
wish to go just one step further, as the subject is now 
exciting the greatest possible interest in this country, 
and to say (and I hope that 1 am not offending any in- 
dividual in expressing what are merely my own senti- 
ments), that if a demand has not yet been made for the 
release of our fair fellow-countrywoman in Tuscany, | 
_do not know what means I would not use——| great 
laughter and applause}, Allow me (said the honourable 
gentleman) to finish the sentence, I| say that | have no 
wish to go to war with the people of Tuscany; but | 
‘hold that we are bound to make such a demand as | 
have indicated for the release of our fellow-country- 
| woman who is now confined in a cell by that miserable 
miscreant who unhappily rules and oppresses fair Tus- 
cany [ some hisses }., 1 hold, further, that such a demand 
ought to be followed up, not by war, but that we ought 
to take such means as we can employ to procure the libe- 
ration of Miss Cunninghame | hear, hear). 
The hon, gentleman then quoted one or two examples 
of the desire existing upon the Continent for a more 
liberal commercial intercourse with this country; and 
proceeded to argue, from the abolition of the custom 
of duelling, that the temper of the times was every 
day becoming more favourable to the objects which 
they had in view. 
he Rev. John Burnet proposed the next resolution: 

That the Standing Armaments, with which the Governments 
of Europe menace each other amid professions of mutual friend- 
ship and confidence, and which have greatly increased even during 
a time of peace, being a prolific source of social immorality, finan- 
cial embarassment, and national suffering, while they excite con- 
stant disquietude and irritation among the nations, and jeopardise 
the continuance of Peace, this Conference would urge upon the 
Governments the necessity of entering, by mutual consent, upon 
a simultageous reduction of their armaments. 
The resolution which he moved was opposed to war in 
all its forms; but he would wait for a moment to ask 
what they meant by their decided opposition to war. 
Questions of an extreme kind were very frequently 
put to them. “ Would you allow a man to murder 
your brother before your eyes, and not defend him 7” 
That was not war, but a personal assault; and every 
man, by the laws of this country, was bound to assist 
in preventing a personal assault. That way of putting 
the question was only for the purpose of perplexing: 
and it would be very easy to perplex the war party in 
a similar way. We must think broadly and wisely as 
men, and not play at riddles and cross-questions like 
children. Ile concurred with those who assailed the 
profession of arins, but in supporting the resolution 
which he had moved he felt more disposed, he con- 
fessed, to attack the people. He came there to attack 
them all [laughter]. He came to say that they were 
all wrong, and that, but for them, there would be no 
soldiers and no war. He wanted to know who would 
pay the price of a campaign if the people put their 


nothing.” But for your contributions standing armies 
would not stand long {applause and laughter]. There 
were two methods of carrying on war, that of fighting 


blockading a garrison and starving them 
he would have the people blockade the sondesien 
whenever they got into a war, and starve them out 
(laughter). Stop =. supplies, and they would learn 
peace very soon, wo agree wi 

vided you did not on them ‘ine pt 


for differing with 
aoe and applause}. After giving a heneeieed 
ition of a standing army, which not to 


supply the position of emolument or 
went on to describe the effect which a vanding army -~ 
in one country had upon other countries. Mr, Burnet 
went on at some po, phe ya the propriety of mu- 
tual disarmament on the of nations, and explained 
wr Fagen, de — = arbitration, He concluded 
with some remarks on the great importance of givi 
full cireulation to their one 
Mr, Bright, M.P., was received with enthusiastic 
applause, Whatever might be said their 
movement, it was, at least, evident that they were not 
so cowardly as to shrink from the utterance of those 
opinions which they believed essential to the 
manent welfare of the country, They had had thirty- 
eight years of peace, and every year the speech from 
the throne congratulated the country that we were in 
a state of the most delightful amity with all the 
nations of the earth. During that i 
material improvements had taken education and 
locomotion had extended, and industry had made 
rapid progress. ' 
Everybody had been in the habit of - 
thing that nde to the ome of io po bag 
| —— of hang a more remote ; 
were the maxims, if not adopted, at least 
statesmen, these very nar wen a. while trepon I 
oma — were egy en J addi to the 
orces of the respective countries which 
While they asserted that the probability: of ogee 


annually becoming less, the expenditure has increased to 
ao incredible amount » hear}, It is stated on good 
authority that the nations of Europe are more 


than one hundred millions per annum—I su 
is ly a great deal nearer one h 
millions annum—in maintaining armaments 
they all along tell us they don’t intend to use. If mili- 
tary expenditure increases, as a matter of course taxes 
must increase also; for all this military expenditure must 
come out of labour, and the sweat of men who toil from 
sunrise to sunset, and to whom all their labour gives but 
a very moderate share of the necessaries, and none of the 
luxuries, of life L applause . And taxes and expendi- 
ture are generally followed by something approachi 
bankruptcy. Loans are constantly being required, It fs 
not long since Russia required a joan ; and itis a hundred 
chances to one but Russia must come for another loan 
in a very short time. The expenditure she is contracting 
now, although she is not actually engaged in war~— 
an expenditure which is wholly un —which 
comes merely from an ungovernable ambition—that 
expenditure will force Russia to come for another loan, 
The loans of Austria are just as many and as often as 
Austria can find dupes to lend her anything. I have 
here a memorandum of the deficits of the Austrian 
revenue since 1846, In 1847, the deficit was £700,000 
in 1848 it was four-and-a-half million sterling; in 184 
it was twelve millions; in 1850 it was more than five 
millions; in 1851 it was more than six millions; and in 
1852, more than five millions—the whole of the deficits 
of Austria in those six years being upwards of thirty- 
four millions, or an average of £5,700,000 annum. 
Now, you may conceive—no, you cannot at all conceive 
it—but you may endeavour to imagine to some extent 
what must be the pressure of taxation upon a people 
where the deficit is annually going on at this rate. As 
it is impossible for the Government by any turning of the 
taxing-screw to obtain sufficient from the people to make 
up the deficits, the Government comes continually to the 
various monied capitals of Kurope and asks them for a 
loan; and I see in the rs of yesterday or to-day a 
statement that the Austrian Government has just made 
an offer for a loan of seven millions sterling to a great 
banking or monied firm, and there is a very curious con- 
dition attached to it, that is, only to be lent in case 
Austria does not go to war (hear, hear), Well, then, 
France is partly in the same circumstances—not so inex- 
plicably involved, because, whatever opinion he enter- 
tained of the absolutist Government France, there is 
in that country a vast production, a fine soil, a fine 
climate, and a people actively eng in producing 
articles of great value; but still it is rumoured that 
France finds herself so involved that a new loan must be 
asked for. Then we come to this country—we are not 
asking for loans yet; but if we allow Turkish semi- 
barbarism, and men of infirm understandings and of 
robust consciences—| hear |—to drive this country to war, 
you will see the Government coming for a loan; and 
then you may bid adieu to further years of reduction of 
taxes, and Mr. Gladstone's next visit to Scotland and to 
Manchester will not be at all one of that cheerful cha- 
racter which it has so lately been, and such as, | believe, 
he is now enjoying [ applause }. 
England has made prodigious strides in the arts of 
peace and mega’ and there is from year to year a 
sreater feeling of accord springing up between the 
Tleseonenant and people, and yet, in spite of propitious 
circumstances, and the less need of standing arma- 
ments, this country was, he believed, adding more to 
its military expenditure every year than any nation on 
the face of the earth. He then compared England 
with the United States :-— 

I spoke, the other day, to an American gentl who 
adverted to the fact that the United States had so large 
a surplus revenue that they did not very well know what 
to do with it~—whether they would at once pay off 
their debt, or whether they would expend the surplus in 
making a great railroed connexion between the Atlantic 


it 


and the Pacific. He contrasted the state of his country 


| with the condition of ours. He said, “ Your sy ps Ma 


millions of annual interest on the national debt is an 
credible sum. Twenty-eight millions a year! We can- 
not comprehend it—it is not to be reckoned in dollars 


 @ ents” [ laugl . “But,” he said, “I reckon 
hands into their pockets and said,“ We will give. and cents” (laughter | ul, ’ 


there will come a day when England and the United 
States ure about meck and neck, and the twenty-eight 
millions upou the industry of the United Kingdom will 
tell something against you in your race with United 


with muskets, bayonets, swords, &c., and that of | States” (hear, hear], But we are not content with the 


—— | 
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experience of the twenty-five years’ conflict to which I 
have referred. In this very year, in 1853, after thirty- 

year war less pro- 
ng seventeen millions of the taxes 


years 
le—we are 
om in the maintenance of our 


of the United 


Prt 
a 
iis 

ei 
; 


: 


: 


comparison [enthusiastic and prolonged cheering |}—with 
any, or with all, of her sedloneenese on the English 
throne [continued cheers}. We have a people more 
united, I undertake to say, at this moment with regard 
to the law—more united, as a nation—than we have ever 
had at any former of our history. We have no 


necessity for a force to keep down the peop and to en- 
force obedience to the law: and our Government, by 
a succession of tricks, by j “the people, by the 
people themselves to be htened now by 
one story then by another, have ed the people to 
permit to raise our ex iture from 


Our militia, that unnecessary force, costs between 
£500,000 and £600,000—just double the estimate. 
Thousands of officers were thus created over the coun- 
try; all this patronage was in the hands of somebody, 
and it was no doubt used for political purposes in 
every possible way. Then we paid £46,000 for troops 


together in the colonies, and we had 6,000 or 8,000 troops in 
es ee 2 ere: Se See Se ee cane where the people were as well off as the 
of debt, and seventeen of - | middle classes in this country. All this required in- 
tire have forty-five millions; and, with the quiring into:— 
from the taxes ~ the cpletet India S wy of We are really becoming one vast lunatic asylum every 
this country, we have a total of fifty-seven millions two or three years, There is always some great clap- 
. de trap question got up, and we are expected to run after 
it is it; and we know if it can be got up, there cannot be 
But ; ia excuse for Government giving us no Parlia- 
year men Reform next session. Just now there is a great 
now talk t draining towns. Now, suppose we again 
1815 of twenty mange te ry our a ex “ye to > oven mil- 
found eleven sufficien From | “02% a great t one e six 
1885 to 1858 we raised our military expenditure from | Millions in the way of 4 our towns, or erecting 
uve yz 4 an in- | UF public buildings, All this, and # hundred other 
crease ag eg pee cana e very least of whic 
infinitely 


BF 


| 


e-year mor 

more 

profound 

eighteen, or 

Our seventeen millions of warlike expenditure, thrown 
into a principal sum, at the rate of three per cent. 
would amount to not less than five hundred and six 


the buildings in the county of Lancaster. The whole 
anager yo in England was, in 1847, but sixty- 
four ons sterling; and if they took sixteen or 
seventeen millions per annum as their military expen- 
in times of peace, they actually in four years 

the whole valued income of all the lands 
in England in order to meet their naval 


expenditure. 
if this is not astonishing, it is just because 
so constantly heating of it ; but when we come to 
moment—when we become a more enlightened 
when we become in any degree what we ess 
Christian nation, then our posterity will look 
thesc times with wonder and astonishmen 
say, were there no churches in 1853? were 
were there no ministers of the gospel 
What were these men — the 
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or ere they dis- 
= beng it was lawful to — — on a 
ere they dispu as to the amount o 

cht do pom bw not doen the Sabbath ? 
| hear and cheers.} What were the ministers and your 
people about? Were your sects, your professing Christian 
sects, hunting each other to death? | hear, hear.} Why 
were they not rather awakening the people to this 
tic and incredible evil, and endeavouring to wipe 
away from this Christian nation the heaviest disgrace 
that has ever attached to it fy cheers.] But the 
mere expenditure is nothing. at are taxes? Whence 
comes the gold’ by which you pay your income-tax and 
succession-tax, your impost and custom-house duties, 
which cause you to pay double the price for many of the 
things you consume? It is the labour of all this popu- 
lation meet day by day in town and in country— 
men under all weathers and under adverse cir- 


down? Not the class that is comfortably off, but the 
class which is the lowest in society, whose labour is the 
most severe, and whose toil is the most unrewarded, who 
from the cradle to the grave, and know little of 
many comforts which many of us every day enjoy. 

That is the class which are pressed into poverty, misery, 
violence, and crime, and all the evils to which man can 
be subjected, and pressed with an infinitely heavier 
screw when a government extorts from the people 
an amount of taxes which are not absolutely neces- 
sary for the service of the country [hear, and loud 
e@heers)}. We may wonder—every man who is taught by 
ty the character which gives to the Creator of 

the world wonders—this time why there is so much 


i 


and influential classes of society—shut ourselves up in 
our comfortable homes, and fancy that all goes well, and 
that we have no need whatever to take any care or 
t of politics—if we allow the Monarch or the 

t to trifle with the wealth and industry of the 

country, we may be well assured that below our feet 
there are vast masses of sorrow and misery which we 
might alleviate if we could not remedy, and which, if 
we neither alleviate nor remedy, will some day or other 
become an element in society dangerous to our own peace 
and comfort, and to the institutions under 
which we live [cheers]. Well, then, why should we not 
look at this question as a great cal question? Our 
forefathers have done many in this country, and 
we have done some things; why cannot we do this? 
The Em of France may say, “I cannot reduce my 
army to 200,000 en ; - position is not very secure. 

a 


say none of these things [cheers]. We have a Govern- 
ment which men respect. We have a monarch, perha 
yea, certainly, who will bear comparison, and favourable 


t. | can case plead any 


tely better, in my view, than all the greatest glory 
that we could possibly have from the most glorious war 
[cheers]. I am quite ashamed to belong to a country 
which conducts itself as if it were a tribe of Red Indians. 


We never bury the hatchet—we never give up war, or, 
at least, talking about it | hear, hear }. y cannot we 
be, at any rate, as ra as the U States? They 


annual ex 
fourteen millions sterling. We spend upon the army and 
navy alone three millions sterling more than the Ameri- 
can Union spends for all their civil and military, general, 
state, and educational purposes, with a nearly equal 
population ; and with a far greater extent of territory, 
and a trade nearly approaching to ours [ hear, hear}. I 
would like to ask you now, did you ever meet an Ameri- 
can who felt himself less safe in the world than an Eng- 
lishman does? | applause.) Did you ever know an Ameri- 
urt of Europe—I do not mean 
a court of justice, mean a court of royalty—that met 
with less respect than the case of an Englishman? Did 
you ever know that, whether it was in Austria or in Tus- 
cany, or anywhere else, an American was less secure than 
an Englishman P [ehoers, ] Is this country or America 
less prosperous peaceful—are they making less strides 
than we are doing in al! that is tand noble? How 
comes it that the millions of Englishmen, Irishmen, and 
Scotchmen, who have settled in the United States, and 
their successors and their children—how comes it that 
they can carry on the government of that greut republic 
for fourteen millions per annum, whilst we spend seven- 
teen millions on our warlike armaments alone? { hear, 
hear }—and all the while declaring in every Queen’s 
Speech that we live in entire and perfect amity with all 
nations of the world Sparen ay statesmen declaring, 
too, that every year of peace adds to security for peace ; 
and every statesman, too, whenever he makes a speech 
before the public, telling you that they are all for peace 
Saas Lord Aberdeen is for peace Lanes a 
ieve him. Lord Palmerston is for - I don’t be- 
live he wishes to go to war[langhter|. These men don’t 
want war at this moment. I believe honestly that the 
Government is endeavouring to avert the horrors of war. 
But, although they don’t want war, they allow them- 
selves to be the promoters of a false opinion, and the 
servants of that great and powerful interest which we 
have allowed to grow up in this country [cheers]. And 
whilst they tell us in Parliament and out of it that 
peace is their object, and that almost at all hazards they 
will preserve peace, they still insist upon it that sixteen 
or seventeen millions sterling a year is the very lowest 
a which they can maintain a peace establishment 
C oud cheers}. Three thousand years hence, when they 

ig up anything that belongs to this country, it will be 
very much like the Nineveh marbles, There are the 
chariots of war, with their scythes, and there are captives 


of war—the tyrant and the slave, the powerful lord and 
the humbler sufferer. We have not got much farther 
than that, and have scarcely made one single bit of pro- 
gress [ cheers }. 
Mr. Bright sat down amidst great cheering. 

Bailie Fyfe seconded the resolution. 

Mr, Samuel Bowley, Gloucester, proposed the fourth 
resolution, which was to the effect— 

That the Conference, belie that in " 
ened or actual violence, of tiny om ay to teaeneel’ ees 
another, is a frequent cause of bitter and desolating wars, main- 


tains that the right of every State to regulate its own affairs 
should be held absolute and inviolate, and that this coun 


try 
ought to abstain from any treaties or alliances binding the Govern- 
See eee by Sete of enue ia Ce concerns of any 
He said he was one of those le characterised 
fanatics, who believed that ea was against Chris- 
tianity [applause]. He was not afraid even to meet 
their excellent chairman in discussing the question 
whether war was consistent or inconsistent with 
donreniany 4 iy whether Christianity ought to be 
prac in its integrity [applause]. He was 
variance with their oie ate in the spirit 
with which he would go to Tuscany. He would not 
call the Duke of Tuscany a miscreant [cheers and 
some hissing]. He did not think that was 


manly [laughter]. They could not ask for the libera- 


in chains; and there are all the indications of the horrors | i 


tion of this woman, without shaking their fist in 
the face of the Duke of Tuscany, and that he did not 
approve of. She was entirely under the operation of 
Tuscan law. How was it that those individuals whe 
sympathized so much with Miss Cunninghame in Tus- 
cany had no sympathy with individ who, week 
after week, and month after month, were in jail in this 
city, because they could not ayy pay church- 
rates ? Neng a and some an them 
set the Duke of y a better example than shaking 
their fists in his face. This lady endeavoured to dis- 
seminate doctrines opposed to e ruling power there, 
It was not long since a certain ruling power wished to 
give a title to Cardinal Wiseman m this country, 
Now, suppose Cardinal Wiseman had said that he 
thought it was-his duty to accept of that title as pro- 
ceeding from his religious superior, and that he should 
have been called upon by the law of this country to pay 
a certain sum as a fine. Cardinal Wiseman, however, 
said that he could not pay that money conscientiously, 

Mr. W. Biggs, M.P. for Ne seconded the re- 
solution. He thought that connexion of this 
country with Turkey was not only profitless in a busi- 
ness point of view, but that it was immoral and a sin 
before God; fora nation more degraded and brutalized 
by their brutalizing faith than that of Turkey never 
existed. This country was maintaining Mahomme- 
danism and slavery in that country by the course they 
had pursued. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The Conference adjourned shortly after ten o'clock 
till to-day at eleven. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The Conference met at 11 o’clock, the Lord Provost 
in the chair. 

The Rev. George Johnstone (Nicholson - street 
Church) then rose to propose the fifth resolution :— 


wars with the native races, eminently unfavourable to the true 
of religion, civilization, and commerce, this Conference 
is of opinion that the whole system ought to undergo a speedy 


and thorough revisal. 

He stated that he most heartily concurred in the 
objects of this Peace Conference, and that he believed 
he spoke the sentiments of almost all the brethren 
connected with the church to which he had the honour 
to belong, when he stated that the objects contem- 
plated by this Conference had met with their hearty 
sympathy [applause]. He accepted the oe of 
the eace Con in all its integrity. He went the 
whole length the gentleman went last night who 
moved the resolution that was then carried [applause }. 
He held this principle in reference to defensive as we 
as offensive war [renewed applause]. He held all 
wars to be unjust, unreasonable, and inconsistent with 
the justice of sound policy; but, above all, he held all 
wars whatever to be utterly inconsistent with, and in 
direct antagonism to, the spirit and precepts of Chris- 
tianity ts use }. 

Mr. Joseph Sturge, in seconding the resolution, 
stated that Mr. Richard Allen, of London, a friend of 
the cause, but who was unable to be present, wished 
that one or two points should be taken up. One of 
these related to the question of international communi- 
cation between the people of England and those on 
the Continent. The great thing was to bring the 
people of different countries to understand each other, 
not through diplomacy, but by means of direct com- 
munication; and when once this was done they might 
rest assured that a great deal had been done towards 
abolishing war [applause]. Another point which 
Mr. Allen wished to see taken up was the education 
of the young. He himself felt the — impertance of 
this subject the longer he lived. ey all knew how 
difficult it was to eradicate old habits after they had 
arrived at manhood; but the young mind was more 
easily impressed; and he thought it was the duty of 
the friends of peace to take steps to inculcate a know- 
ledge of their principles amongst those attending 
school, by tracts and otherwise. He believed that the 
contributions they would receive in Edinburgh would 
enable them to turn their attention to this subject, and 
to circulate tracts amongst the children of Scotland. 
He held in his hand a publication called the “ Band 
of Hope,” embellished with illustrations. 80,000 
copies of this publication were circulated every month. 
It was on the right side in questions of e, tem- 
perance, and other good objects, and they found a 
Hag great advantage from introducing it into schools 
in England. 

The Rev. G. W. Conder, of Leeds, in supporting 
the resolution, said, that he had during the last six 
months the pleasure of ascertaining the state of public 
feeling on the Peace question throughout a large and 
important district of pe and he could assure 
this Conference that he had been agreeably surprsed, 
though somewhat sanguine, both at the amount of, 
and at the character of the response which the 
utterance of peace sentiments had met with in all the 
large towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

They were often asked, “What do you peace men 
want?” Everybody, it was said, admitted that peace 
was desirable, and that it was the teaching of the New 
Testament ; but they were anxious to know if the peace 
party had anything beyond a general talk about peace. 

ow, he thought, they should distinctly and cotegorseaDy 
answer this question, and show that they had at “< 
string of the most practical objects before them. e 
mere spreading of the sentiment of should be re- 
cognised as a; thoroughly practical thing Lapplause 
Their principles had been most grossly exaggerated. It 
had been, for example, stated that they were for throw- 
ing down all their armaments, for bowing down to 4 
foreign foe, and for sending word to the Emperor of 
the French that they are waiting to be invpded. He 
had never heard any proposal so absurd. they 


pecpeens > <0 was Coane public sentiment in Eng 
which would very speedily dispose of all the prac- 
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tical difficulties of the thing. He had been sometimes 
asked, “Suppose they had no army in England and 
France, what, did he think, would e of his arbi- 
tration principle, and how would he succeed in k 
the Emperor of Russia out of Turkey?” He contend 
that such questions come either from the most utter and 
unthinking ignorance of all that the Peace Conference 
roposed to ° or else from a dishonest 
F and contemptible [ p 
fore the time of railways in coun 
had a locomotive before him, and that yw ee 
should fail to see how it would succeed, and ask 
how he was to get it to run up a hill, and so forth. The 
reply of the engineer would that the individual who 
pw! these questions showed that he knew nothing of 
which he was to proceed, and that he 
should not be in such a h 


to show his ignorance, He 
(the engineer) meant to 


earoad to fit the 7 
and when that was done the person obj would see 
how it would wees 38 plause]}. It was so in to 
the arbitration principle. They did not believe their arbi- 
tration principle would work practically at present, but 
they belived that by their meetings they were 
making a road of public sentiment on which that arbi- 
tration principle would work Lapplanse ]. And by and 
by they would have so accustomed Christian nations and 
heathen nations to understand the humanity of the peace 
principle and the barbarity of its opposite, war, and so 
bring them to see that it was for their interest in an 
economical point of view that these nations would dis- 
cover a way on which the arbitration principle would 
work, without an armed force to back it [cheers]. He 
did not pretend that the thing they were advocating was 
a thing which was to be established in the world at once. 
It would be the ——_— thing that ever so succeeded, 
and they were not the enth to believe that that 
principle would be planted in the midst of the nations by 
any easier road than that — every good thing had 
to fight its way in the worl 


Mr. Conder then stated that the only way to put an 
end to tyranny and abolishing 
as these were the swords of despots; 


that was most 
, an engineer 


the principle u 


ance of ultimate, and 
(The reverend gentleman resumed his seat 


applause. ) , 

Mr. James Bell, M.P. for Guildford, who came from 
Germany to attend the Conference, also hee pe the 
resolution. When on the Continent he 


t triumph. 
amid loud 


ceedings were sanctioned by what England had done; 
and that the proceedings of the Emperor of Russia 
were also sanctioned by what this country had done 
in India. It was a fact that there was no nation in 
the world that had annexed more territories, or had 
displayed a more ping spirit, than England had 
done. Mr. Bell complained of the many evils in 
the government of India, which resulted from the em- 
ployment of military men in civil business; and con- 
cluded by observing, that England had, by her con- 
duct, exposed herself to the reproach of her neigh- 
bours in Europe, and had shut her mouth from being 
able to utter a word of advice or counsel to any other 
civilized nation, whether that nation be France, Ame- 
rica, or Russia. 

The Rev. Mr. Renton, Kelso, who was present at 
the Cape of Good Hope when the late Kafir war broke 
out, also supported the resolution. He stated that that 
war was a dishonourable and a cruel war upon the 
native races at the Cape, and fully bore out what was 
stated in the resolution. When standing in the midst 
of the Kafirs at a time when they were highly excited 
from the carnage which had taken place, he been 
a dead man had he attem to act upon the resist- 
ance principle, or had he been armed, Although he 
was utterly unarmed and defenceless, so far as carnal 
weapons were concerned, he was able to speak to the 
chiefs, to the head men, and to the common men, as 
calmly as he did here. When it was deemed an act 
of merit, and almost an imperative necessity, to kill a 
white man, yet when these Kafirs came to a place 
where there were two or three white men who would 
not fight, or who would not wrong them, they laid 
aside their arms, and came in and met them on a per- 
fect equality, and listened with patience and calmness 
to anything they had to say. He confided in their word, 
and found them strictly honourable. He was struck 
with finding that it was the latent opinion of both 
Kafirs and Hottentots, that it was not the British 
people they were fighting with, but with a portion of 
that people—with, to use their own words, the riff-raff 
portion of the people—with the scum of the sea, This 
was the designation they applied to the cvlonists on 
the frontiers. ‘The native races were firmly convinced 
that the war was one of pure injustice. It was no 
doubt stated that it was the humane object of the Go- 
vernor to protect the native races from the colonists, 
who would otherwise exterminate them; but that 
object had been utterly surrendered at the conclusion 
of the war; for he found that the rebel boors, the men 
of European extraction, and the most dangerous ene- 
mies which this country had at the Cape, had, accord- 
ing to the terms of the treaty concluded, &@ mo- 
nopoly of arms and ammunition, and that lives of 
all the surrounding tribes were at their mercy. 

Mr. J. B. Smith, MLP., made some remarks upon 
our military expenditure in Canada—a colony where 
the commonest labourer was earning 4s. a-day :— 


Why should they call upon the inhabitants of this 
country, whose wages are as low as 2s. a-day, to furnish 
them with a naval and military force? [applause.] We 
have now given Canada free institutions. Canada has 
institutions even more free than we have. We have 
given them, besides, all the crown lands. We cannot 
give one yard of landin Canada. We have even, during 
the last session, given them the clergy reserves [ ap- 
pious}. Well, the only power the Governor-General 

now has is this—the luxury of vetoing any 
act of the Legislature. And for this we are put to the 


and the extreme absurdity of secret diplomacy. On 
the latter subject he said: — P ’ 


He pe oy the time had come when the commercial 

irit of the country would say, “Away with secret 
diplomacy, and whatever is done the lives and 
liberties of the world, let it be done openly and above- 
board.” He did not pretend to understand the Turkish 

uestion, and he did not think diplomatists understood it 
themselves, or they would have explained it; but he 
did understand how workmen, shopkeepers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and all employers of labour, would begin 
to ask the question, “What would war cost?” They 
would see that it would injure their ty, increase 
their taxation, perhaps raise their income-tax from 8 to 
10 or even 15 per cent, sae this might be a 
thought, that Co would be the means of 
attention to it, and in a few weeks he believed the en- 


drubbing?” He would not have given the 
on the sideof liberty. Where was Poland, 


Rome? Lord Palmerston did nothing to prevent its 


The resolution = wp ge ~ to the meeting and 
carried unanimously, Mr. intimated that 
several donations had been received since ey 

ing, Roch- 


Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. for Asliton-under-Lyne, 
moved the sixth resolution as follows :— 
That as every measure that tends to remove obstacles to the 


assimilation of the mercantile and commercial laws and usages 
of all civilized nations. 

Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., M.P., seconded the reso- 
lution, which was supported by the Rev. Dr. Massic, 
who said he often felt grieved that those who, in the 
relations of society, stood much as he did himself— 
ministers of religion—generally did not come so pro- 
minently forward, in order to advocate the principles 
of peace, as he thought they ought to do. Satisfied 
was he, that the time would come when not only 
ministers of pr ee De Christians in general, would 
be ashamed of ves, and of the state of feeling 
and tones of sympathy by which they countenance, not 


merely the maintenance of standing armies, but the | 7 


cultivation of the art of war [hear, hear]. 


Mr. W. F. Collins, editor of the Hull Advertiser, | P0%4 


then addressed the meeting with considerable effect. 
Mr. Edward Smith, of Sheffield, said that in that 
town a warmeeting had been got up, but not one of the 
i or ooreye or principal mercantile men 
attended it. In fact, he found great difficulty in ascer- 
taining who did get up the meeting. they 
did not attach very great im ¢ to it, a value was 


attached to it elsewhere, an y the mercan- 
tile men in the town got up : See Lord Aber- | Posed 


deen in a few hours, signed by fifty of the first mer- 
cantile firms and leading and influential merchants of 
Sheffield, praying the Prime Minister to resort to 
every means to avoid war, and to continue that digni- 
fied forbearance by which the honour of England was 
best maintained. It was the interest of mercantile 
men to prevent war, and he would advise those mer- 
cantile and manufacturing friends present to en- 
deavour to get up similar declarations to Government. 

After a few words from Dean of Guild Blackadder, 
the resolution was carried unanimously. 


expense of this military establishment! Why, there| Mr. Cobden 
was a Parliamen tee appointed about two/ was very 
years ago to inquire into the ordnance and the naval and make the 
loads of tear oie fe - -_ 
your stores ; ’ 
value, Thio fo curely an enormens shore even tn hme et may A fiow Pon Bk 
war; but to think of that in a time of peace, and in a up, they 
country who has no enemies! the whole country, could 
Mr. H. Vincent, who was ivea, | ‘neously to ~~ 
next addressed the Conference. He it his duty, ef oe pee 
as a warm friend of the peace movement, to take u body, 
himself the share of any odium which might to oo 
the profession of peace principles. He felt that, when taken by Mr. 
so many men were urging the English Government to tion by 
war, on the ground that war might be conducive to ey 
the general liberties of Europe, it was incumbent upon | 2¢¥etey: 
him—who did not hesitate to declare himself a Chris- | pt’, 
tian democrat in politics—to protest against that argu- with 
ment. He took up two points with great effect—the | kind and 
vast social and moral benefits of the commercial spirit, 


a 


[ The report of the Public Meeting appears in another 
part of our paper. | 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONFERENCE. 


Pursuant to the announcement made in the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, a mecting of Anti-slavery friends 
was held in the commnittee-rooms of the Music 


sued by their co-religionists 
that the principal question for the consideration of 
the Conference was as to whether a World’s Anti- 
slavery Convention should be held in London next 


ear, 

The Rev. Mr. Ballantyne thought that if the 
Convention were to be attended by 
issues, it would be desirable to hold one, 


FH 
rE 
: 
f 


Convention should be 


1855, when it was contemplated to hold a 


in Paris; and that another Conference should 
en 
concurrence in 


Mr. Benjamin Parsons, of Ebley, proposed the fol- | *2#* 


lowing resolution :— 

That this meeting desires to acknowledge with sincere 
the earnestness, energy, and skill, with which the E “y - 
Committee made all the preparations for this Conference, and 
their great exertions to contribute in every way to the comfort 
and satisfaction of the strangers who have visited their city. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Thomasson ; and 
the Lord Provost, before putting it to the meeting, 
said that the whole of the merit was due to a few in- 
dividuals who had borne the most of the labour, the 
chief among whom were Mr, William Miller and Mr, 
Henry Wigham, 

The resolution was passed with applause, and Mr. 

fy 


Miller 


slavery party [cheers }. 
The Rev. G. W. Conder proposed a resolution re- 
commending that a Conference should be held next 


ear, 
: The Rev. Mr. Ballantyne seconded this resolution, 
which was carried. 
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MR, GLADSTONE AT MANCHESTER. 
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nl 


r > ° ° . » we , ( ‘ tly Mian- 
The inauguration, on Wednesday iast, ot se an: 

chester statue of Sir Robert Peel, was marked hy tues 

ceremony, and excited great public iterest--an Hives 
- | = st . r ‘ 

rest which was greatly cnlanced by Ure jp" Bene 

‘I ie Siliulile is 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


been erected in front of the Royal fnfirmary. 4u Valet 
number of people of all ranks assembled. We hich 
which 


not space to describe thie formal proceedings, | 
were conducted by all the leading authorities ol the 
municipality, nor to report the spe ch whieh wa mare 
by Sir J. Potter in inaugurating this public tribute to 
the memory of one of England's statesmen, 
but the words which were utter lL by 
on the occasion demand a place in our columns, 
spoke iis follows:— 

This is a great occasion—it is an occasion that tells of 
much besides that which it exhibits to the eye, In the 
first place, it is impossible not to retlect that. there are 
still, unfortunately, countries in Europe, notwithstanding 
the general mitigation of laws and vovernments where, 
when we speak, on the one hand, of governments, and 
kings, and statesmen, and, on the other hand, of the 
people, we sy} ak of two powers that are adverse and 
alien to one another—withonut svinyp itty , without a con 
sciousness of their community of interest: but when we 
stand here, we see the statue of a man who was the 
chosen Minister of the who nies mt her un 
bounded coiffitence, who had a place not only in her 
councils, but in her heart | hear, hear |; who was the dk 


rreatest 


\ir. Grladstone 


Sovercign, 


fender of the laws and institutiont of the country, but 
who was likewise the chosen favourite of the people 
a hear |, and whose name has been engraven | 
irinly belis ve, upon every heart of the thousands, of the 
myriads, that now surround me, becau of the acts that 


he performed, and the benefits that he conferred upon 
England. As one who has deeply porencite l net by the 
example only, but by the quidance of that creat 
man—as one who has had, and | hope has valued, many 
opportunities of appreciating his character—let me ven- 
ture respectfully to bear testimony to you upon the pout 
which, so far as 1 am able to judge, beyond all things 
distinguished him, It is to enumerate monv ch l- 
racteristics of the wreatness of Sir I. Peel We ail know 
the immense breadth and = compre’ 
understanding; we all know that he, bevond all living 
statesmen, and perhaps beyond all statesmen who py 
ceded him, thoroughly understood the workings of o1 
noble constitution, and appreciated to th 
very depths the feelings and the character of the greatest 
deliberative and the oldest popular assembly in the 
world, the British Llouse of Commons Lhear, hear}. It 
is easy to speak of his ability, of his sagacity, of lis in- 
defatizable industry ; but, great as were the intellectual 


ensy 
iis 


sbi . sha 


’ 
“Thhts Sottite! 1 


powers of Sir Rh. Peel, if you will allow me, as one who 
may call myself his pupil and his follower in politics, to 
bear my witness, this | must sav, that there was some- 


thing greater still in Sir Robert Peel—something yet 
more admirable than the tmmense intellectual endow- 
ments with which it had pleased the Almighty to gift 
him—and that was his sense of public virtue; it was his 
purity of conscience; it was his «determination to follow 
the public good; it was that disposition in him which, 
when he Lad to choose between personal case and cnjoy- 
ment—or, again, on the other hand, between political 
power and «distinction, and what he knew to be the 
welfare of the nation, his choice was made at once; and, 
when his choice was once made, iio lina 
hesitate—no man ever saw him hold back from that which 
was necessary to give it effect. | heartily rejoice that, ii 
erecting to his memory this great and worthy monument, 
you have chosen for it a site which is most in harmony 
with the histories it is intended to commemorate, and with 
the ideas which it is calculated to awaken. Jou have 
not placed it in some gilded hall, where it might have 
been the admiration of seme connoisseur in art, or might 
have been visited by the wealthy and the luxurious 
classes; but you have chosen for him the place where he 
would have wished to be, in the face of dav, in the createst 
thoroughfare of this mighty city, in the heart aud centre 


mink ever say 


; 


nelle lt 


maine, 


Mr. Gladstone came to the great question which at 
the present moment pre-emunentis OCCUpNEs the publie 
He thanked the people of Manchester for the 
contidence they had expressed that the Government 
in charge of public affairs would endeavour to 
| ehonid most niudiuce to 
the honour of the Crown and the benefit of the whol 


cominunitv:— 


now 


rive ¢ ‘A C’TTO Stic.) MmMeasirves as 


No doubt the blood of Englishmen is up when they 
“Pe oppression or arcression roma on; no doubt the 


contest of stronger with weaker appeals to those feeinugs 


which we feel to be eminently national; no doubt the 
lapse and constuin ption ot time without apparent r sult is 


trying to the patience of the community; but, iet me 


Ile | 


to which that war ie extended | applause }. 


yenture to say this—that the true, the truest measure of 
the real greatness of a people lies in its power of self- 
command and self-restraint. That self-commanud and 
self-restraint, whether in nations or individuals, ar 
always liable to be mistaken for, and are also certain to 
he charged as indifference, as fecbleness, or as cowardice, 
We know, I trust, the difference—we know that that 
dignified patience, and that sense of duty as men and as 
Christians which makes us value peace, does not mean a 
want of readiness to vindicate, wnen the tim 
honour of this ountry hear, hear. What 
when we speak of a general war? There is a 
clare of glory about the operations of war which appeals 
of the elements of human nature, and makes u 
o little mindfal of the tearful accompaniments which it 
enutatis she ir, hen When we B}) ak of weneral war, 
we don’t meat re; i | ot freeiom, the 
real, moral, and so ial alvancement of man, ac 


’ 
COMES, til 
Ar We Meu 


, ‘ 
cereal 


to some 
’ 
i 


| prog m the re 
hieved iy 


force. This may be the intention, but bow rarely is it 
the result of weneral war! We mean this:—That the 
face of nature is stained with human gore—we mean 
that bread is taken out of the mouth of the people—we 


nis ThE re ased and 1! du try dlimtmished 
—we know that it means that burdens unreasonable and 
i are entailed on late posterit: know that it 
means that demoralization is let loose, that tamilies are 
broken up, that lusts become unbridled in every country 
| If that bea 


that taxatio 


—" 


* ‘ . TT 
Trt ae, it Vo we 


true description, then it is also true that it is the abse- 


FF > 
crhiit 


lute duty of a Government to exercise for themselves 
self-command which they recommend to others, 


aut to labour to the very utmost tor the doption of any 


nd every available expedient for averting such a fright- 

' ' ! at , | - , 
ful seourge +applause |. I am certain could have 
ine Pakcu ii wtore, but at this moment | have 
no «doubt, after t manilestations vou have given, 
tliat these are tre sentin hich jmate 


the peaceful community of Great Britain [cheers |, 
Those who are associated together in the works of indus- 
try and enterprise ; those practical men, come 
into close relation and close observation with the working 
of a publ (" POLICY 3 those who know the dangers we are 
encountering know the difliculties we have to meet, and 
shall be supported _ hear }. lt 


wilt, aie 


by their contidence we 


has been announced in Parliament more than once, by | 


different members of Government, that her Majesty's ad- 
visers are well aware of their duty to maintain that 


| : : 
which may be truly « led the integrity and independence 


of the commerce of Knygland, where thousan is and tens | 


of thousands will from day to dav pass by the place where 
he stands, and have presented to their eves and to their 
minds a spectacle which can awaken in them no sentiment 
except one of public virtue and of grateful recollection, 
And, Mr. Mayor, it is the last word which i will address 
to vou when | say this,—may God grant that many of 
those who shall 
they eve the work which has been this dav delivered 
over to your custody, may have awakened within ther 
breasts the noble and honourable desire to tread, each for 
himself, in his own sphere, be it wide or be it narrow, 
the path of duty and of virtue; and in discharging those 
functions which appertain to US AS ciLiz ‘ne, to chime barve 
them in the spirit of that reat nan—the spirit amd the 
determination to allow no ditliculty, no obstacle, bo stand 
between him and the performance of his duty,—relving 
upon it that duty in this country is the road to fame— 
that if public men do not reap Uheir reward, as in barba 
rous times they may have sought it, from immense and 
extensive possessions, measured upon the surtace of thy 


——— 


| result 
traverse this crowded thoroughitare, as | 


recognition, and having 


is ttlement ot clifferens qs 


earth, they reap it ina form far more precious, when, like | 


Sir Robert Peel, they bequeath a name which is the pro- 
perty not only of their family—not only of their own 
descendants—but of every man who calls himself an 
Englishman—a part of our common wealth—somethin 


(in t! 


that helps to endear us to our common country—some- | 


thing that makes us feel that England is indeed a country 
that it isa blessing to belong to—a country that has a 
great and beneticial part to play in the designs of l’rovi- 
dence for the improvement and advancement of mankind 
| loud cheers |. 

The second division of the days proceedings was 
the presentation of three addresses of welcome to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer trom the Mavor and 
Corporation of the City, trom the Chamber of Com- 
meree and Manufactures, and trom the Commercial 
Association, ‘These presentations took place in the 
large room of the ‘Town Ilall, on a platform plea 
the end of the hall next the council chamber, ander 
the presidence of Mr. Barnes, the Mayor, Mr. G1 
Stone replied to the 


several milly ‘ r 
lony and highly eloguent speech, 


After relerring to 
that part of the corporation address which expressed | 
the belief that party consideration had been wholly 
disregarded in the formation of the present Cabinet, | 


od at : 


of the (ottoman hm} ire, but in speaking of the integ- 
ritv and independence of the Ottoman Empire, we do 
not use those terms in the same sense as we should speak 
of the integrity and independence of Engiand and 
France |“ No”); because we know that the independence 


of the Ottoman Empire describes a sovereignty full of | 


anomaly, full of misery, and full of dithcultv—a sovVe- 
reiggnity whose aflairs from live years to live years, and 
ever since we were born, have commonly been subject to 
iuropean discussion and tmterierence | hear, hear |. W hat 
l mean is, that we do not intend to settle this important 
matter upon the deep questions which may develop 
themselves out of the pe 

the Ottoman I-mpire; for, so far as reg 
tion of the Sultan, we are presented with the 
soiecism of the Mahommedan faith exercising what mav 
be called a despotism, but which IT will only call a domi - 
nation —a sovereignty— over twelve millions of our 
fellow Cliristians | hear, hear We don’t meaa to enter 
into that question, growing out of such a state of things ; 
but that there is a necessity for regulating the distribu- 
tioll of power in lLurope where there Is it certain absorp- 
tion of powerby one ot the great potentates, which would 
follow the fall of the Ottoman Linpire, which would be 


ards the domina- 


dangerous to the peace of the world; it is the duty of 


England, at whatever cost, to set itself agwainst such a 
| orreat cheering Now that principle has been 
all the diseu which all the mea- 
themsclves with this great Eastern 
Having made that 
laid down the principle that it is 
aly orption ot power, 


recoenised in ssions on 
sures that counect 
question ary cle pend 


moplause 


should he iii 


not richt that there 


and that, ithe event of that taking place, it is the duty 
of the Goverument to set themsecives against it, | may 
eXpress a trust that so long as a rational hope can be 
wr - . . 
miata peal, we shall have a mtenance Om peace 
ity yiause |. Now, that ts what the Government have 
really done. There has grown up in Europe of late 
years a principle to combine these great Powers by the 


arising in particular 

hear}, Manv benevolent persons have been 
of bringing about a svstem of international negotiation 
event of war. but it is an opportunity upon 
which | think we may observe, not without satisfaction, 
that some degree of real progress has actually been made 
exemplitied within the last twenty years in the 
. i Urope towards the substitution of ar! itration 


parts 


desirous 


for war £ heers 
Mr. Gladstone here adduced the tt 
Belvinum and Holland, the ciyil war in Spain, the war 
between the Sultan and the Pacha of Egypt, and the 
settlement of the Greek question, all of which showed 
the value of paciiic intervention, and coneluded by 
observing on this head that it the result of nevotiation 
is the saving of the eflusion of human blood, and the 
averting that calamity which would disturb the opera- 
) sub- 


tions of madustry and deprive nations of their 


sistence, strely the saeriice of time was small, and 
surely the reward w. loquate. ‘Phe last part of Mr. 
(ila itton ‘s s) ech Wil if Voted to the NNeSsTIC policy 
of the Government bclere having been made in 
ric per Cecorabilives Oi | \I bichester Council fo thy 
subject of the paper duties, Mr. Gladstone frankly 


culnaitted tht the UN6 ise luty ley ied upon the pap rin 
which packages of cotton vools Were made up, mught 


uliar internal organization of 


isiances of 


just as well have been laid upon the commodities 


themselves, and he hoped, “when the proper time 
arrived and circumstances permitted it,” hat the duty 
on the material of which those wrappers were com. 
posed would be removed as well as the duty on the 
stanle manufactures, Respecting the income-tax, he 
recapitulated the Government scheme for its extinction 
in 1860, and trusted that Government had secured to 
the people, through their representatives, the power of 
doing away with it when that time came. Mr, Glad- 
stone concluded his speech as follows .— 

With regard to the prosperity of all classes of this 
country, L believe it is perfectly true that, though we haye 
arrived now at a time when the price of grain has become 
very high, there is not, so tar as lam aware, one single 
voice which has been raised in murmur, from one end of 
the country to the other, on account of that high price 
hear), ‘These high prices are paid with contentment 
because they are the result of the wisdom of the Almighty 
— yf that inclemency of weather which he has seen {it to 
permit; and the intelligence of the people knows the 
cause, and there is no complaining, and | think it is not 
voing too far to say that there are many among us who 
ave wiad that the farmers, and especially those who are 
happy cnough to have good crops upon the ground, have 
Leal their turn at last. 

From the Town Llall some eighty gentlemen ad- 
urned to the “ Mayor's parlour,” and partook of 
bireneun fril. 

Mir. Gladstone was present on Thursday at the con- 
secration of a new church at Denton, by the Bishop 
of Oxford. This church has been built mainly at the 
cost of the Reverend Mr. Cyr cswell, Mr. Giadstone’s 
friend. Lord Rebert Grosvenor and the Countess of 
Wilton were present at the ceremony. A luncheon, 

arnished with complimentary speeches, followed; and 
the com] AnV proces decd to the site of some new schools, 
the foundation-stone f which Mr. Giadstone and the 
Bishop of Oxtord were to lay. 


--*« (ere oe 20ers wee 


The whole of the interior of the beautiful Temple 
chureh has been entirely cleansed and renovated 
during the vacation. The directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company availed themselves of the opportunity 
—with the consent of the master and benchers—of 
securing casts of the ancient recumbent monumental 
ficures contained in the sacred edifice for exhibition in 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

The City Commission of Sewers recommend the 
Court of Common Council to purchase, for the pur- 
poscs of a cemet ry for the city of London, a plot of 
vround near Ilford, consisting of 120 acres of land, at 
present forming part o*, and cultivated os, a farm, and 
having a farmhouse and buildings on it. This ig 
offered at the rate of £150 per acre for the freehold, 
and the sum of £2,500 for erecting new farmhouses 
and buildings in place of the present, which will be 
destroyed. The lessee, who holds for an unexpired 
term of six years, will have to be compensated, and he 
has signified his willingness to surrender his interest 
on terms to be settled by reference. This ground is 
situate about seven miles from London, and is im- 
mediately adjoining the Eastern Countics Railway, 
from which a siding may at once be run into the 
cemetery, 

The Middlesex magistrates have appointed a com- 
Inittce to consider the propricty of apply ing lor an act 
of Parliament for powers to erect and maintain oue or 


more county Industrial Schools, for the reception and 


political | 


en 


' tudes, 


care of destitute and criminal children—with powers 
to communicate with her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Home Department on the subject. 

The ‘Thames police-court reporters have discovered 
“a sensible drunkard.” A “stout, well-dressed, and 
rather consequential gentleman,” who gave the name 
of Edward Pitman, advanced to the front of the table 
allotted for solicitors, and a policeman got into the 
Witness-box, saying, “that gentleman is a drunk and 
incapable charge, and he refusesto stand in the dock.” 
Mir, Pitman: I do. Iam nota felon, though I was 
certainly bacchi plenus.—Mr. Yardley: If you have 
an objection to stand in that dock, where persons 
charged with being drunk and incapable are generally 
placed, you had better keep sober in future. Let me 
hear the case.—The policeman said that Mr, Pitman 
came up to him staggering, at an early hour on Sun- 
day morning, in Rosemary-lane, and said he was 
drank, and wisned to be sent home in acab. He told 
tue defendant there was no cab-stand nearer than the 
Minories. Mr. Pitman then said, “Iam drunk, and 
unable to take care of myself, and [ have money about 
me; take me to the station-house.” He did so, and 
the defendant, who was “staggering drunk and in- 
capable,” was locked up.—Mr. Yardley: The prisoner 
did the most prudent thing I ever heard of a drunken 
man doing. I fine you 3s., Mr, Pitman, which you 
cannot object to pay. 

Fatnen Tnames.—The Thames collects the waters 
of 6,160 square miles of country, and the great body 
of this water flows and retlows through London in 
Ilow changed its character since the days 
when Sir John Denham wrote of it as, “ Though 
deep, vet clear!” It is now (Savs ni severe critic ) the 
receptacle of all the sewage of more than two millions 
and a quarter ot people, and the vile and potsonous 
refuse of the works in VW hich they are envaged, besides 
a not very easily estimated supply of all the putridity 
which the animal and vegetable decomposition of the 
metropolis can furnish, With London proper for the 
centre of oscillation, this material is swung backwards 
and forwards as the tide rushes up and down with re- 
sults which all patrons of halfpenny, penny, and two- 
penny boats must be prepared to anticipate. The 
“simmering waters” of this illusive river are con- 


_ 


‘tantly giving off their foul and pestilential gases. 
MiaAnr and Cocksnaw, at 6, Horse-shoe-court,in the 
Paris) OF Of, Martin Ludgate, im the ¢ Berto berdd § and 


Lo, Hill-street, beck 
ham, at the Oilivg 69, Fleet-street, Londion,—WsDNesDaT, 
Uctober 19, lséd, 
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